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LAWRENCE W. ABBOTT, minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Akron, Ohio, brings new insights to bear on 
the age old drama of the nativity in THE MEANING OF THE 
MANGER 


ALBERT Q. PERRY, for several years Universalist min- 
ister in North Hatley, Quebec, and now of Harrisville, Rhode 
Island, sharpens the ethical challenge of Christmas with his 
pert story TWENTIETH CENTURY TRIBUTE. 


FRED H. MILLER, minister of Ali Souls Universalist- 
Unitarian Church, Brattleboro, Vermont, reminds us all 
that the Advent is a Holy Day not merely a holiday in 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTIANS. 


HOPE HILTON is a well-trained and intelligent Universalis’ 
minister and also a skilled and sensitive student of music. At 
the request of the editor, Miss Hilton has prepared a list of 
selections of MUSIC THAT STIMULATES WORSHIP, together 
with a brief, but most useful discussion of the qualities of such 
music. In so doing, she has done us all a very great favor. 
This is the first of a much needed series on music for liberal 
churches. 


CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT of Pasadena, California, 
lifts us to heights of vision in his PROPHETIC CHRISTMAS. 


GUSTAV H. ULRICH, senior representative of the Joint 
Universalist-Unitarian Child Care Work in Germany, writes. 
a fascinating and inspiring story about the Home for Adolescent 
which he has set up for D.P. orphans, ‘I WAS HOMELESS: 
AND YE TOOK ME IN.” : 


Leader, gives us an interesting story in his CONFERENC 
COMMENT. Mr. Baughan, who was chaplain for the Confe 
ence, inspired his hearers with his beautiful prose poen 
devotional meditations. These meditations will appear ig 
The Christian Leader in the near future. 4 


RAYMOND J. BAUGHAN, associate editor of The ce 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE outlined briefly the authori-. 
tarian spirit in religion and government which everywhere: 
threatens freedom in his paper, UNIVERSALISM CON. 
FRONTING AUTHORITARIANISM IN RELIGION AND GOV-. 


ERNMENT. This paper was read by Carléton M. Fisher’ 
in Dr. Lalone’s absence. 
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Take Christmas 


o him who will take Christmas into his heart, 
Christmas brings peace and joy, love and 
wisdom and power. In this dark and warring 


‘world of hate and suffering; in 1948? Yes, in 


| 


7 
: 
, 


dred Years’ War. 


1948 as in 1448 men and women can gasp the 
peace and joy and love and wisdom and power 
that will brighten the world and replace brutality 
with brotherhood. 

It was ever so. It is so today. In the years 
between 1387 and 1455, there lived in Europe 
a humble Dominican monk named Giovani da 
Fiesole. He lived in a warring world. Part of 
his life years were also part of Europe’s Hun- 
He lived in a time of hor- 


rible suffering. All through his life, Europe 


_was desperately struggling up out of the ravages 
_wrought by the Black Death, superstitous per- 


secutions, and fratricidal wars. Yet this man 
lived to be a bridge between the dark age and 
the Renaissance. His work is one of the greatest 
triumphs of color art in all history. In a time of 
unabashed scramble for power, he shunned 
advancement and remained by choice the prac- 
tical ‘‘brother to the poor.’’ Of him it is said, 


-“‘No man ever Saw him angered.’’ 


So it came about that in spite of war and 


pestilence and persecution (for he knew the 
rigors; of exile himself), Giovanni da Fiesole 


became ‘‘par excellence, the religious painter 
of the Renaissance.’’ He became one of the 
world’s greatest colorists living in a drab 
monastic cell. The expression on the faces of 
his angels are what human countenances should 
and could be. So filled with the spirit which 
is Christmas was this artist that he was first 
to paint the Christ Child as a real infant. To 
the end of his life he grew in strength and power. 
Thus it came to pass that men gave Giovanni da 
Friesole a nickname which was a testimony of 
respect and love and which to this day is and for- 
ever will be his real name among lovers of 
beauty; Fra Angelico. 

About five hundred years ago, Fra Angelico 
wrote the following Christmas letter to a friend. 


This beautiful greeting was true not only for 


‘‘T salute you. i am your friend, and 
my love for you goes deep. 

‘‘There is nothing I can give you 
which you have not already; but there is 
much, very much, which, though I can- 
not give it, you can take. No heaven can 
come to us unless our hearts find rest 
in today. Take heaven. No peace lies 
in the future which is not hidden in this 
precious little instant. Take peace. The 
gloom of the world is but a shadow. Be- 
hind it, yet within our reach, is joy. 
There is radiance and courage in the 
darkness could we but see; and to see, 
we have only to look. Life is so generous 
a giver, but we judging its gifts by their 
coverings, cast them away as ugly or 
heavy or hard. Remove the covering, 
and you will find beneath it a living 
splendor, woven of love, and wisdom, and 
power. Welcome it, greet it, and you 
touch the angel’s hand that brings it. 

“Everything we call atrial, a sor- 
row, a duty, believe me, that angel’s 
hand is there, the gift is there, and the 
wonder of an overshadowing Presence. 
Our joys, too, be not content with them 
as joys. They, too, conceal diviner gifts. 
Life is so fullof meaning and purpose, so 
full of beauty beneath its covering, 
that you will find earth but cloaks your 
heaven. Courage, then, to claim it, that 
is all! But courage you have, and the 
knowledge that we are pilgrims wending 
through unknown country our way home. 

‘‘And so, at this Christmas time, I 
greet you, not quite as tiie world sends 
greeting, but with profound esteem now 
and forever. 

The day breaks and the shadows flee 
away.’ 


1448; it is still valid in 1948. For it contains 
not only the good monk’s faith, but also the very 
secret of his radiant life and the true spirit of 
Christmas. 
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FOR THE THINGS 
WE DO TOGETHER 


hat no individual man or woman could do 
\ alone, however fine his or her ideals, a 
group of men and women can do together. What 
no one church can do, however fine the devotion 
of its members, a group of churches working 
together can achieve. This is the whole and 
the sole reason and justification for the Unified 
Appeal of The Universalist Church of America. 
Your church asks for an annual contribution 
from every Universalist and from every Uni- 
versalist church for the support of services 
which none of us could do alone, but which all 
of us can do together. 

Last year, Universalists gave more than 
ever before for these things we do together. 
This year, we are being asked to increase our 
gifts. The basis of this asking is a budget most 
carefully and conscientiously worked out by 
organization heads and pared and pruned by 
the Committee on Budget of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The items in this budget are for aid to 
churches that need and deserve aid and for 
practical servicesto churches and individuals. 

This year, we are developing an overall 
educational program. Meanwhile all of the 
former services of the General Sunday School 
Association and the Youth office of course con- 
tinue to help laymen and ministers alike to 
improve their programs of religious education 
for childhood and youth. For the support of 
these vital services, we are asked to give. 

A Work Camp Program for youth was in- 
stituted by the Service Committee this last 
year. It was so successful in terms of revital- 
ized Universalism im several areas that it 
should be enlarged next year. For this, too, 
we are asked to give. Indeed, in this work 
camp program for youth, there is a growing 
edge for Universalism that we cannot afford 
to neglect. 

The overseas work of the Service Committee 
has now moved from the stage of relief to that 
of rehabilitation and education. Under Dr. 
Ulrich’s splendid leadership, our child care 
work in Western Germany is outstanding. Com- 
menting on Dr. Ulrich’s work in organizing, 
staffing, and setting up a much needed home for 
orphaned ‘displaced’ young people, the super - 
visory head of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in western Germany said, ‘Dr. 
Ulrich is making I. R. O. History.” 

In such work, we have a right to take great 
pride. To such work, we have an obligation 
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to give unstinted support. The budget of the 
Service Committee for our overseas work has 
increased and we are asked to give enough t 
carry the necessary increases. 

Outstanding work of a similar nature i 
being done by our common efforts in this countr: 
also. Down in the city of Suffolk, West Vir 
ginia, is a modest but most worthwhile socia 
service center for Negro children and thei: 
mothers. For many years, we left the suppor 
of Suffolk to Sunday school children and ou: 
ever generous women. Now we are all asker 
to help. 

To sum it up; the things we do together a 
a church fellowship cover the whole range 0 
human living from infancy to old age. All of i 
is the responsibility of all of us. So we sa 
give enough for the things we do together. 


“IT CAN'T BE DONE” 
BUT IT HAS BEEN DONE 


Weer up in a small town on the bank 
of a beautiful little river. Indeed that rive 
was so beautiful that French explorers, th. 
first white men to see it, called the strear 
the ‘‘River of Grace.’’ The English speakin 
Yankees who later settled there corrupted th 
name to Grass river. Long before any whit 
man named that river, the Indians called 3 
the River of Many Large Fishes. In our earl 
youth, we caught many fish in the old cml 
river. We lived near that river long enoug 
to see the supply of fish dwindle and final 
almost disappear from its waters. The reaso 
for this unhappy development was the polluti 
of the waters by great unsightly gobs of wast 
from a number of paper mills upstream. ee 
the river became not only useless to fish i 
but also impossible to swim’in with any degre 
of pleasure. | 
Complaints from sportsmen and the sma. 
fry were alike in vain. There were apparent 
no laws preventing the mill people from di 
posing of their horrible waste by running 
into our river. They said it was impossib 
to make the paper without the offensive was 
products and that there was no other practic 
way to be rid of it except by dumping it in th 
river. The paper making business was might 
important to our section, and so the matte 
rested and the old river lost both its char: 
and its fish. 


Well, someone has finally done somethir 
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bout it. A large paper manufacturing plant 
n the State of Washington has developed a 
1ethod of recovering the waste products in the 
ulphite process. The redeemed products 
irnish power for more pulping and save wood 
craps formerly burned. This wood in turn 
lakes more paper. Best of all, no unsightly 
nd poisonous stuff will be discharged into the 
treams where the plant operates. Little streams 
ll over the country will have a chance to run 
ure again. All because somebody refused to 
ccepi as final that devastating old law, ‘“‘It 
tan’t be Done.’’ 


MUSIC FOR 
LIBERAL CHURCHES 


or a long time, we have wanted to offer 
ae readers some much needed articles on 
qusic for liberal churches. ‘‘Music That Stim- 
lates Worship’’ is the first of this series. 
‘he author, the Reverend Hope Hilton, associate 
ainister of Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
oro, Massachusetts, is a thoroughly well-in- 
rmed music student and a skilled organist 
S well as an ordained minister. She knows the 
eeds of liberal churches in the music field 
-nd knows how to find the material to meet 
ose needs. She has taken time out of a very 
usy life to do the research necessary to pre- 
are these recommendations. The Christian 
,eader says a hearty ‘‘Thank you’’ on behalf of 
e entire Universalist fellowship. 

In addition to the material printed in this 
umber, we already have in type a list of selec- 
ions for Thanksgiving. This was unfortunately 
rowded out of the November number by the 
ulk of the Pocono Conference papers. It will 
e printed early next fall, however. In the 
terval we expect to bring out further articles 
iving Hope Hilton’s recommendations of music 
uitable for liberal churches. 


SALUTE TO OUR FRIENDS 


The Golden Anniversary reception given 
Ar. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend in Melrose 
ecently was a spontaneous outpouring of af - 
ction and respect such as is rarely seen in this 
and bitten old world. The news stories and 
ictures of the event cannot convey the warmth 
nd sincerity of the speakers or the good will 
the multitudes who came to greet the Friends. 
was a great and heart warming occasion. It 
vas a well-earned expression of honor for two 
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citizens of our democracy who give themselves 
as well as their resources that men and women 
of all classes and creeds may have more op- 
portunity for more abundant life. 

The Christian Leader is proud to join those 
who salute our Melrose Friends. 


DOES THE SMOKE 
GO UP THE CHIMNEY ? 


lmost everyone knows that old song which 

says that whatever the position of the damper, 
in or out, *‘the smoke goes up the chimney just 
the same.’’ It is an interesting and jovial ditty, 
but by no means always true. Sometimes the 
smoke goes up the hot air flue andruins the 
bright new paint on the church walls. Worse 
still, sometimes both smoke and flame refuse 
to go up the chimney because someone forgot 
to get that rusty old smoke pipe fixed. And 
worst of all, in some places the whole church 
goes up in smoke and flame. 

When this last sad accident happens, itis 
bad indeed. Just how bad a church fire is de- 
pends on whether or not the trustees and parish 
have been content with small insurance cover- 
age in these days of inflated values and pro- 
hibitive replacement costs. 

The return of winter should prompt the 
house committee of every church to check on 
that old smoke pipe and to review the insurance 
on the building. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


Good church school text books are ex- 
pensive but poor ones are most expensive. 
The inferior church school text saves money at 
the expense of young life. The good text helps 
save young life at a trifling extra expense. 


2K KK KK OR kK OR OK 


There is something vital going on in the 
field of laymen activity in New York State Uni- 
versalism. As the news boys Say ‘‘read all 
about it’’ in the news columns of this number. 


2K kk KK OK KR kk aK ok 


A real church is a family of people not just 
an accidental association of mildly cordial 
strangers. True enough but, equally true and 
more important; a real church is a service 
station for its community, not just a mutual 
admiration society. 
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The Meaning of the Manger 


Lawrence W. Abbott 


Through the centuries, nothing in Luke’s poetic story of the first Christmas 
has proved more appealing to man’s imagination than the simple statement , 
‘(And she....laid him in a manger, because there was no room for them in 
the inn.’’? Artists have expended their skill and poets have lavished their 
The devout have bowed in ad- 
oration and the wise have reasoned about its significance. The rich and power- 
ful have been humbled and the poor and lowly have been uplifted as they sensed 


imagination in portraying this humble scene. 


the kinship of their lot with the manger babe. 


or Luke the manger probably meant the 
F spiritual nativity rather than the physical 
birth of Jesus. Certainly he did not discover 
its lyric loveliness or its heavenly music until 
years after Jesus died. Luke nor anyone else 
would not have bothered his head about where 
and when Jesus was born were it not for the 
kind of life Jesus lived, the eternal truths he 
taught, and the memorable deeds he performed. 
Luke only became concerned with how Jesus 
came into the world when he knew what Jesus 
did while he was part of the world. Then it 
seemed to him that a beautiful life must have 
had a beautiful birth, that the teacher and lover 
of common folk must have been born in common 
circumstances, that a God-inspired man must 
have had his birth heralded by angelic choirs 
and extraordinary signs, that the seeker of the 
kingdom of God must have been adored at his 
birth by all seekers of that Kingdom, even lowly 
shepherds, and that ‘‘The Hope of the World’’ 
must have inspired hope in human hearts even in 
his manger bed. So into his poetic story Luke has 
woven those events which are truly symbolic 
of the later transformations people experienced 
when the spirit of the man Jesus touched their 
lives, opening for them the heaven of their 
souls and filling the secret chambers of their 
hearts with angelic songs of noble purposes 
and unselfish hopes for a new day of righteous- 
ness. 

For those with more prosaic minds, devoid 
of Luke’s poetic imagination, the manger has 
not meant a Spiritual nativity but the actual 
physical birth of the Son of God fulfilling the 
Messianic requirements of the Old: Testament 
prophecy. To these literal and theologically 
circumscribed minds, the manger was presided 
over by a virgin mother and a purely represen- 
tative father, in a cattleshed adjacent to an inn 
in the Holy City of Bethlehem. The babe in 
that manger crib was a direct descendant from 
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the royal line of David, destined to die a violent 
death for the sins of Israel, and later to come 
again in the clouds within the same generatior 
to reign in his Messianic kingdom. Sucha 
rigid, theological manger may satisfy some 
minds, but for others, it crushes out of Christ- 
mas all of its song and cheer, all its poetry 
and inspiration. 

For others, who think in universal terms, 
the manger has meant the universal incarna- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in every child of God 
and not the unique incarnation in only one special 
son. These sense that God far from being ar- 
bitrary in his choice sends his spirit even ta 
the humblest child born in the most lowly spot. 
Who would have thought that of all the children 
born that first Christmas night in the great 
Roman empire, this manger babe would most 
affect the world? So often some of the greates 
spirits of the world have been born in ernie 
circumstances. Socrates has his birth in the 
home of a stone mason, Epictetus in the quarters 
of a slave, Shakespeare in the cottage of a wool 
stapler, Luther in the house of an Eislaber 
miner, Immanuel Kant in the abode of poverty 
and obscurity, and Lincoln in a Kentucky cabin) 
Through the centuries the manger has trul 
symbolized the universal incarnation of the 
Divine, the sacredness of all earthly births| 
James Oppenheim wisely reminds us to say 
to every cradle babe, | 


‘*You may be Christ or Shakespeare little child 
A savior or a sign to the lost world. 
There is no babe born into the world 

but may carry furled Rl 
Strength to make bloom the world’s disastrous wild.’ 


| 


The manger can mean and ought to meant 
every child born into our world, whether 
Bethlehem or some other place, comes fres] 
from God, is lighted by the same light whic] 
lighted the coming of Jesus, endowed with th) 
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ame divine possibilities for good and, if given 
alf a chance by parents and the social order, 
ycan fulfill his innate sacredness and spiritual 
jinheritance and become another Messiah in the 
high service of God and man. 

For those whose hearts are sensitive to 
jnuman indifference and neglect, the manger 
/symbolizes the rejection by the small heart of 
the world of the large heart of its greatest 
(spiritual leader. They point out that when Jesus 
iwas on the threshold of life, the innkeeper wish- 
jing not to disturb his honored guests by a mother 
jin travail turned his away saying, ‘‘No room 
in the inn,’’ directing him to be born among the 
xine in a stable, apart from human care and 
comfort. Through the ages that innkeeper has 
een condemned for the spiritual blindness which 
icaused him to turn away that important pair, 
jand for the spiritual deafness which kept him 
irom hearing the song the shepherds heard. So 
ithe innkeeper has been made the symbol for all 
jtuman indifference and lack of compassion. 
‘Poets like Amos R. Wells have put into his 
mouth such words of remorse as 


‘Of course, if I had known them, who they were, 
And who was He that should be born that night— 


I would have turned the whole inn upside down, 
His honor, Marcus Lucius, and the rest, 
And sent them all to stables. 


Alas, alas! To miss a chance like that! 
This inn that might be chief among them all— 
The birthplace of the Messiah,—had I known!’’ 


Far too often, the world rejects its greatest 
personalities and later wrings its hands and 
laments its indifference. But if rejection were 
all, the remorse would not be so piercing. A few 
flips of the pages and we no longer read Luke’s 
“No room in the inn’’ but inwardly shrink from 
reading Mathew’s ‘‘Flee into Egypt.... for 
Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’’ 
Likewise, a few flips in the world’s emotions 
and attitudes turns it from mere rejection to 
cruel destruction. Many a Joseph in the world’s 
history has turned quickly from manger ador- 
ation and been forced to trudge a weary road 
with his loved ones into the same distant egypt 
to escape power-man Herods. In our world 
today, dispossessed people still flee for their 
lives, still seek an Egypt of safety where they 
may live as normal human beings. In the twen- 
tieth century as in the first Christmas, joy 
is still supplanted by midnight fright and an- 
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gelic songs are drowned out by the hateful cries 
of human devils pursuing not only all boys under 
two years of age, but nailing to a cross, grown 
men whose final words so often are, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.”’ 
Eleanor Slater had this in mind when she wrote, 


“‘Do you stop to wonder 
Why men never see 

How very closely Bethlehem 
Approaches Calvary!’’ 


There is still another meaning the manger 
can have for us. It challenges the emphasis on 
the innkeeper has been grossly maligned and 
unfairly condemned. We need to remember 
that Luke did not speak of a European but a 
Palestinian stable, and that the peasantry of 
Palestine was so thoroughly hospitable to stran- 
gers that no young mother about to be delivered 
would have been neglected or rejected. The 
cattle and sheep of villagers were generally 
housed in close connection with the family 
quarters. Even important travelers might 
sleep for a night in mangers conveniently lo- 
cated near the rude living rooms. Hence the 
manger is not necessarily a sign of heartless- 
ness and neglect but may be a symbol of the 
innkeeper’s concern to be as hospitable and 
kind as he could under the circumstances. He 
did the very best he could in a time calling for 
tender care. He gave the mother a warm place 
in the manger close to the inn. 

While the manger can still remain the sym- 
bol of a lowly birth place thus bringing to all 
earth’s humble dwellers the sense of nearness 
to the Christ child, yet in these days when so 
much is said about human selfishness and heart- 
lessness, it is good to remind ourselves that 
the manger can also be a symbol of that in- 
herent goodness in human nature which shares 
even one’s meagerness with those in need. The 
giving of the manger as a place for Jesus to 
be born was an indication of the innkeeper’s 
love and care. If there were ‘‘no room in the 
inn’’ there was room in the manger where a 
loving mother could bring forth her wonder 
child of life and light, where shepherds or wise 
men could come and look and then return to 
their homes reborn in spirit because they, 
like the innkeeper, possessed instinctive love 
and kindness. 

When we see this meaning in the manger, 
we understand what Angelius Silesius meant 
when he said, 
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‘If Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born 
Until He’s born in me my soul is all forelorn.”’ 
and what Frank Mason North meant when he 
said, 
‘‘Where cross the crowded ways of life 
Where sound the crowded ways of life 


’ Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear they voice, O Son of Man.’’ 


Whenever men and women in contemplating 
the manger find the Divine Spirit within them 
fanned into activity, impelling them into great 
thoughts, enkindling emotions, sacrificial love, 
noble deeds, then the Christ spirit is reborn 
for them. Throughout the ages, the Christ 
Spirit has had a constant nativity. It has trans- 
formed many customs and practices. It has 
changed the Roman ‘‘Io Saturnalia’ into ‘‘Merry 
Christmas.’’ It has taken the superstition of 
the Egyptians, the savagery of the northern 
people, the bloody practices of the Druids, the 


Twentieth Century Tribute 


Albert Q. Perry 


t was the first Sunday after Thanksgiving. 

As usual, the Pastor of the First Parish 
Church of Petersville, Massachusetts, sat in 
his rather beautiful study and relaxed from his 
preaching efforts. On the bulletin board at the 
front of the church one could read his name, the 
Rev. Paul Conners, D. D. Now he was merely 
Paul as he chatted with his assistant, Raymond 
Lasker of Tower College. 

These Sunday noon discussions had become 
an institution in the lives of Paul and Ray, who 
together were responsible for the active pro- 
gram of the city’s oldest and most prominent 
church. Through them, Paul kept in touch with 
the South End Settlement House which was fi- 
nanced by the church, and which under Ray’s 
supervision provided the poorer section of the 
city with a Day Nursury, Boys Club and Mother’s 
clinic. They also gave the minister a chance to 
suggest what he would like done by the Sunday 
School and the Youth Fellowship which were 
also the theological student’s responsibility. 


On this Sunday, the two were discussing the 
sermon that had just been delivered. The younger 
man said: ‘‘That was really prophetic preach- 
ing, Paul. I liked it.”’ 

“Did you Ray? What did you like about it?’’ 
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grossness of the ancients and purified these 
into a festival of light and song, good will anc 
peace. The constant nativity of the Christ spiri 
can also change our world today from fear tc 
understanding, from hate to love, from dis- 
trust to faith, from niggardliness to compas- 
sionate sharing, from selfishness to altruism i 
every innkeeper of life following his instinctive 
human love and kindness will share his mange 
with every child of God. 

This meaning of the manger can fortify us 
in the days to come and strengthen our deter- 
mination to strive for a universal brotherhooc 
which will usher inthe golden rule of mutual re- 
sponsibility and good will. 


NM Esl cates rometaneoercas Who giveth love to all, 

Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns, 
And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 
And strengthens hope and scatters joy abroad, 
He, too, is a Redeemer, Son of God.’’ 


‘well, I liked the whole thing. You hit i 
right on the button when you said that our pres! 
ent-day God was money. That our conduct waj 
determined by profit and loss. And especie 
that our imaginations were stunted by our de! 
votion to the dollar. I expect that even applie: 
to us in our work at the church and the Settlement 
House.’’ As the minister breathed in thi| 
very Sincere flattery, the student went o 
‘“Sometimes I wonder how you dare preach the 
way youdo. Your congregation is rich and con- 
servative. Are you not afraid that they will g 
angry about these very unpleasant truths? 

‘‘Oh, they do not mind,’’ answered the e : 
perienced pastor. ‘‘Nine out of ten of the 
either do not listen or do not understand, Ia 
afraid. The other tenth, the wise ones, li 
to be insulted. It makes them feel liberal, a 
rakish, or something.’’ 

For afew moments, they both ponder 
over the strangeness of modern church people 
Then the older man broke the silence with a re 
turn to business. ‘‘We must get started on ow 
Christmas plans, Ray. I am going to have 
Christmas Eve service again this year. It wi! 
be much like what we had last with a tableau (a 
the Holy Family and a passing out of individu 
caridles. I thought that revival of the ancier 
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custom very effective. However, there was one 
thing last year that I thought was crude. I did 
not like that doll which the couple carried. 
In olden times, the churches would have a young 
couple with their own baby portray the Holy 
Family. Some of the younger parents of our 
church should be proud to take that part. ; 
‘“You want me to find someone, Paul?’’ 
| “If you will. I will go over the music with 
the organist and prepare the readings. You 
look after the pageant. Have a Grotto built 
in the chancel. Spend whatever you need on 
costumes. I want this service to be the talk 
of the town.” 

Four weeks went by, but Raymond Lasker 
had not yet found anyone who would loan their 
baby for the pageant. Some were too busy with 
last minute shopping to plan to come to the 
service. Some were going away for the holi- 
days. One mother agreed to take part, but her 
husband objected to getting up before everyone 
in a costume, and she would not come without 
him. On Christmas Sunday, there was still no 
Holy Family and the service was but three 
days away. 

That noon, Paul and Raymond went over 
the church lists together searching for some 
prospect who had been overlooked. Each pos- 
sibility had already been consulted. Finally, 
the resourceful pastor had an idea, ‘‘I know 
what we can do, Ray. Why don’t we hire some- 
one? The trustees have appropriated a hundred 
dollars for the service and they would give 
more if necessary. There must be plenty of 
families connected with the Settlement House 
who would look upon ten dollars as a gift from 
the Magi. Scout around and find someone. 

Yet even this plan did not prove easy to 
accomplish. There were fewer really desperate 
families in the South End than in depression 
days. The greater part of those served were 
Catholics who wished to attend midnight Mass 
‘on Christmas Eve. There would be no time for 
them to obtain absolution for attending a Pro- 
testant service before going to their own. The 
morning of the day of the service arrived and 
still there was no Holy Family. 

Raymond went down to the Settlement House 
determined to make one last try. Paul Conners 
had been too kind to him to permit failure at this. 
Ray begged each mother who stopped at the 
nursury with a child, but each had a good reason 
why they could not take part. It was no go. 
At noon, he called up two of the young people 
and had them arrange to be at the church early. 
He would dress them in costumes and have them 
‘carry a doll. Paul would be disappointed in 
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him, but it could not be helped. 


At five o’clock, the mothers came in to 
secure their children and the house quieted down. 
It would close up over Christmas, and Ray 
gave the janitor the day off and his Christmas 
Bonus. Then he heard a sound at the front 
door. He thought to himself, ‘‘It must be some 
mother who has come back for something her 
child left behind.’’ When he opened the door 
he found to his surprise a young couple with a 
baby waiting outside. 

There was an embarassed dignity about them 
both as the husband hesitated, looked over at his 
wife and child, and then said quietly, ‘‘I dislike 
imposing on you, believe me I wouldn’t if I were 
alone, or even if we did not have the baby with 
us, but as it is, we have got to find some place 
to sleep tonight. Do you suppose that we could 
stay here over the holiday. We will be very 
careful.’’ 

He hesitated again, and Raymond Lasker had 
an inspiration. ‘‘Certainly I’ll help. We can- 
not put you up at the house, but I have a fund at 
my disposal. I will get you a room at a hotel. 
There is just one thing. Would you be willing 
to do me a favor. I am not insisting on it. I 
will get you a room anyway, but could you, your 
wife and baby, take part in a pageant at my 
church. For weeks I have been looking for some- 
one just like you folks. I will pay you well. ”’ 

The husband went over to his wife and talked 
with her. Raymond called the hotel and almost 
held his breath. Perhaps he would not have to 
fail his kindly boss after all. This was almost 
like an answer to his prayers. 

Then the stranger came back, ‘‘We think 
that we can help you. Exactly what is it that 
you wish us to do? 

‘‘Nothing difficult. We are having a Christ- 
mas pageant tonight at the First Parish Church, 
and we want a mother and father to walk up the 
aisle carrying their baby, and sit in a sort of 
grotto that we have built in the chancel. There is 
nothing else to it. We just want someone to 
be the Holy Family. There is no speaking; no 
shepherds or wise-men to greet. Could you do 
ibaa 

‘‘T think we could probably dothat without 
difficulty,’’ answered the stranger with a smile. 

“Fine, I will call a taxi which will take you to 
the Belmont Hotel. You are to eat your supper 
there, and at seven-thirty another taxi will come 
for you and take you to the church. I will be 
there to help you with the costumes.’’ 

‘‘Possibly that will not be necessary. You 
see, we are Syrians and we have our ceremonial 
bridal clothes. No good Syrian would ever part 
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with those. Perhaps they would do, and they 
would certainly fit much better. 

‘‘Suit yourselves,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘but be 
ready.’’ 


After a quick lunch, Raymond hurried down 
to the church. Some of the choir had already 
arrived and the minister was busy. 

‘‘Is everything all ready, Ray?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Fverything is fine.’’ 

‘‘Good. I must run now, but I have the money 
for your actors, whoever they are. Send them 
into my office after the service. I would like to 
wish them a Merry Christmas.’’ 

Raymond met the stranger couple and found 
them a place to sit while waiting for their part 
in the service. The youth group was marshaled 
in the back of the church that they might be ready 
to give out the lighted candles which every 
person was to receive. 

Raymond stood with them and looked over 
the church. All was quite as it should be. The 
age-old oaken beams reflected the light of a 
hundred candles. Flickering shadows played 
over the robes and faces of the choir of fifty. 
In the very center was a classical grotto. 


The main lights dimmed and the choir broke 
out into the first of the tradition carols. The 
Rev. Paul Conner was at his superb best as he 
spoke the opening words and then told the story 
of how St. Francis had taught the Christmas 
lesson with a living creche. Then the choir 
began the haunting melody of ‘‘O Holy Night,”’ 
and Raymond waved the stranger family down the 
aisle. In a minute, he could tell that Paul had 
been right in insisting upona real family group. 
The congregation seemed to be holding its 
breath. All eyes were focused upon the grotto 
and its occupants. 

As the choir concluded the anthem, Ray 
suddenly realized that something was wrong. 
There was a scuffling at the door of the audi- 
torium. Three men and a boy entered wearing 
rough, homespun clothes. One carried a real 
little lamb. Even as the assistant puzzled over 
this surprise, the organist began to play quietly 
‘“‘The First Noel’’, and Raymond realized that 
the minister must have arranged for this and 
have forgotten to tell him about it. 

Noiselessly, the shepherds went up to the 
grotto. There were magnificent actors. Not 
a person could fail to notice their apparent 
devotion as they presented the lamb and looked 
at the babe. When they had gone there was 
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another disturbance. It seemed that Paul hz 
arranged for Kings also. They were quite | 
accordance with the traditions. One was blac! 
one was brown and one was white. They carrie 
a crown, a cruse of scented oil, and a cask 
of myrrh. Their ornate robes would have alor 
created a sensation. The organist played th 
ancient carol ‘‘We Three Kings”’ as they walke 
to the grotto. When they returned, the cor 
eregation was thrilled by the look of awe whic 
they feigned. Raymond could not help wonderir 
where Paul had found such excellent actor: 
From then on, all went according to the re 
hearsal. Each person was given a lighted cand 
as they went out into the night. By the tim 
that Raymond had seen to all of this, the strange 
family had gone down the back way and bee 
ushered into the pastor’s study. In a minu! 
or two, he heard the outside door close, ax 
Paul shouted, ‘‘Ray, come in here will you? 
Then to his amazement he heard the que: 
tion: ‘‘What in the world were you trying t! 
do tonight? I did not tell you to provide a ft. 
pageant. You came mighty near spoiling a | 
with your shepherds and SEES: [a 
‘““What do you mean, ‘my shepherds ay 
kings’ ’’, answered Ray. ‘‘Didn’t you secu 
them and add them to the pageant ?”’ 
‘‘Lord, no! If the organist hadn’t bee 
mighty quick on the draw, it could have my 
the entire service.’’ 
‘Well, I didn’t hire them,’’ said the puzzli 
assistant. 
‘*Honest ?”’ 
‘‘I certainly did not. It was only just | 
luck that I got someone to take the part of tl 
Holy Family. Up until five o’clock this afte} 
noon, I thought that I would need to use ty 
of the young people.’’ 
‘‘That is another question,’’ broke in t' 
minister. ‘‘Who were those two?’’ 
‘‘I don’t really know. They came to t! 
Settlement House this afternoon to see ij 
could get them lodgings for the night. T 
said that they were Syrians, but that is abc 
all that I know. Why?’’ 
‘Maybe you didn’t notice it, but it seem 


‘No! What!’? 
‘‘He took the money. Thanked me polit 
and then he said, ‘We have always wonder 
what the twentieth century would value m 
highly and offer as a gift to the Christ Child.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


Christmas and Christians 


Fred H. Miller 

| n this Christmas when armed conflict is 
| Q still abroad in the world and the birthplace 
of Jesus is a battlefield, we ought to pause and 
give thought to the meaning of Christmas against 
this background of denial of all that is good and 
true and beautiful. 

We need no special prophet today to tell us 
of the chaotic state of the world. Fear, anx- 
iety and death have crowded us close. War, 
hatred and distrust in the realm of ideas reveal 
our plightin a distraught world. Evidences are 
on every hand which tells us that facism has not 
yet hadthe last word. Weare told by those who 
are close tothe pulse-beat of humanity that the 
time is at hand when we must put away sen- 
timentalism and emotional thinking to replace 
them with realistic thought. And indeed it has. 
The time is at hand when we should prepare 
to readjust and rededicate our lives to the sort 
of living which Jesus portrayed as he dealt with 
the negative forces of the day into which he was 
born. Let us do just that this Christmas. 

Reflect first of all, that the birth of Jesus is 
not something which happened just once in an- 
cient Bethlehem many centuries ago but has 
happened and must continue to happen over and 
over again in the life of men and women. If we 
are to find any meaning at all in the birth of 
Jesus, we must remind ourselves that the Christ 
spirit, as the Friends, refer to it, must be born 
anew within each one of us. None of us is ex- 
empt. All of us need to rediscover the beauty’ 
and simple grandness of that spirit in our per- 
sonal living. . 

Reflect also that if we would worthily ob- 
serve Christmas this year, we need to realize 
that Jesus was one who was ever deeply con- 
cerned about his fellow men, whatever their 
station and race. His loyalty was first to his 
God, then io his fellow men and last to him- 
self. It mattered not whether one was rich 
or poor, mighty or weak, what a man was in his 
heart was what concerned Jesus. Consistantly 
he strove to be a friend to all and many were the 
barriers which he destroyed. How chagrined 
most of us should feel as we think of our per- 
sonal record in this area. How often have we 
gloried in the thought that we could be on the 
side of might and power. What a feeling of 
shame must come over us in our silent mo- 
ments when we think of the times we have com- 
mitted injustices -against our brothers the 
world over, purposefully or otherwise. 
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We can never hope to be genuinely Chris- 
tian, or profess to think seriously about the 
birth of the founder of our faith, much less 
be born again, as long as we harbor hatred 
and distrust in our hearts toward those whom 
we do not understand. 

The basic reason why Christianity has sur- 
vived in spite of those great numbers who have 
betrayed it, is that there has always beena 
small minority of the world’s people which 
has stood loyally by the manger at Bethlehem 
and reflected the spirit which was radiant there. 
To observe Christmas, then, we too must ra- 
diate the Christian Spirit of brotherhood. 

This then is the substance of the matter; if 
the fact of Christmas tells us nothing more, it 
says we need to become more concerned for 
those who need our friendship and help around 
the world; those without homes, without food, 
without medicine and clothing. Their number 
is legion and we will fail in observing Christmas 
this year unless they become our concern. 

There are many things in life today which 
we must forego if we are to make room for 
the Christ spirit within our crowded and selfish 
living. The little child of yesteryears chal- 
lenges us in this great hour of history. His 
spirit says to each one of us this Christmas 
time, ‘‘Have faith enough in me and deter- 
mination enough in your own souls to allow 
me to be born again and grow up in your minds 
and hearts.’’ If wedo this we shall realize 
amazing consequences; more amazing and more 
powerful than the power of the atomic bomb, 
for peace will surely reign on earth and in 
everyone’s heart. 


“If only earth could turn back every clock 
Two thousand years, so we could see once more 
Those holy things this age has learned to mock! 
If earth could hear today, as once before, 

An angel chorus chanting, while a star 

Lighted a golden beacon in the east! 

Alas, those precious hours are dim and far, 
But never has their comfort wholly ceased. 


‘(In many hearts the echo lingers yet 

Of promises the angels made, and so 

In spite of this day’s tragedy and fret, 

These do not doubt the olden pledge. They know 
That even in a sad and stricken year, 

An angel song greets every listening ear.”’ 
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Music That Stimulates Worship 


Hope Hilton 


PRE task of providing good vocal music for a 
liberal church is difficult, for it involves the choice 
of good music plus words that are in harmony with 
liberal religious thought. Such music represents 
only a small percentage of publishers’ stock. Songs 
are a medium of education, hence the importance 
of proper words. Music often sets the tone of a 
service and may easily influence the quality of 
religious experience. Both factors are extremely 
important. 

A major problem arises when the Reverend 
John Jones complains to his bewildered choir- 
master that the anthems and solos are unsuitable 
for Universalist worship. The choirmaster, not 
being too well versed in theology and pedagogy, 
despairingly raises his hands and says, ““‘What can 
I do to please this man!” 

On the other hand, few ministers are sufficiently 
trained in music to criticize as freely as they 
sometimes do. The frustrated choirmaster knows 
that the Reverend John Jones is piping through 
his clerical collar. 

Church music should always be of good quality; 
but the music used in many churches is notoriously 
bad. The reason for this may be poor taste, a 
supposition that nothing better is obtainable, or 
the false idea that cheap music is easier for an 
untrained choir to sing. Whatever the reason, 
improvement is possible. 

Begin to improve church music by searching all 
music cabinets for publications of the Lorenz 
Company and anything resembling them. Let 
the youth group sell it to a junk dealer or use it 
to kindle a bonfire. Then give the choir a chance 
to discover what it can do. Begin with easy 
music, but use a variety of types and moods. Let 
the singers make a long-range project of a more 
difficult selection. Give them an ample oppor- 
tunity to learn, grow, and enjoy their music. 

Contrary to popular opinion, all the works of 
Bach and other old masters are not difficult or 
dull. Some are very attractive and the choir 
will enjoy singing them. Also, use the works of 
good modern composers. It is a sad day for any 
church when its musical leaders are so lacking in 
discrimination that they must wait for history 
to label a song “Classic”? before they can be sure 
that it is good. 

The cost of music may be reduced by buying 
anthems in books instead of octavo form. i 
depends upon the proportion of acceptable songs 
in the book. The General Sunday School Associa- 
dae a list of books recommended for Junior 

oir. 

The following list of anthems is recommended 
for use in Universalist churches. It contains 
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variety with regard to difficulty, style and mooc 
There are songs for a four-part adult choir, twa 
or three-part choir of women or girls, and one-c 
two-part junior choir; so most choirmasters shoull 
be able to find useful anthems. 

Good choral music is an asset to any churcli 
and poor music is a curse. The organizing ani 
training of a choir is well worth the effort. Giw 
your choir an opportunity to give you better mus} 
by providing better music for them to sing. 

(Abbreviations used in anthem list: S. soprand 
A. alto; T. tenor; B. bass.) 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS a | 


Boston Music Co., No. 2384 — Cooper — “In the Glow 
the Candles” (S.A.) 


Especially lovely for a Christmas Eve service. Can } 
used by a group of women, or by children if they six 
two-part music well. 


Most religious liberals will object to part of the secort 
stanza: 
“And near the manger that cradles the God-child, | 
Mary is breathing a sweet lullaby.” | 
The difficulty can be removed, without damage to tl 
song, by altering one word: 


*‘And near the manger that cradles the dear child.” | 


Music sounds well if a group of children sings the sopra 
part while the alto part is played softly on a flute | 
violin. | 


Four-part Anthems for S.A.T.B. 


Whitmark No. 5-W3290 — J. L. Erb — “Glory to God 
the Highest!”’ 
Easy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Flammer No. 84119 — Norwegian, arr. by H. Gaul — “op 
Christmas Bells of Norway.” | 


A real bell-song with solo parts for Soporano and Baritor) 


Hunleth Music Co. — G. V. Williams — “I heard the be: 
on Christmas day”’ 


Novello No. 245 — Geoffrey Shaw — “How far is it | 
Bethlehem’”’ | 


On the last page change words: “‘God in His vie 


arms’”’ to ‘Jesus in mother’s arms’’ or “Jesus in Mar 
arms.”’ | 


Boston Music Co., No. 10970-6 — Barthelson — ‘Hail 
the Bells’’ | 


Schirmer No. 9667 — D. J. Taylor — ‘‘Now is the time { 
Christmas’”’ 


Boston Music Co., No. 9899 — Bandbourne — “‘A Song) 
Christmas” 


Short and very easy. 


Schirmer No. 7282 — harmonized by E. C. Nunn — “Bri 
a Torch, Jeannette Isabella’”’ 


Traditional French carol. 
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Schirmer No. 6770 — from White Russia, arr, by H. Gaul — 
‘Carol of the Russian Children”’ 


Schirmer No. 8169 —W. L. James — ‘Roun’ de Glory 
Vanger”’ 


Negro song of jubilation 


ene Press — Fred Waring — ‘“‘Rise up shepherd and 
oller 


One of the nicer negro spirituals, simply arranged for four 
parts and tenor soloist. Of course, a soprano could 
sing the solo. 


*ischer No. 7218 — Dett — ‘Rise up shepherd and follow” 

' A good modern arrangement of the negro spiritual. It 
lacks the negro atmosphere, but will be enjoyed by 
people who do not mind having their music grossly 
remodeled. 


*lammer No. 1853 — Bulgarian folksong, arr. by Harvey 
3zaul—‘‘Bulgarian Straw Carol’’ (in five parts) 


This song has an interesting variety of moods, ranging 
from plaintive to gay. Choirs will enjoy it. 


Theologica] purists will give only 98% approval to the 
words — which are better than those of many familiar 
carols. 


H. W. Gray Co., No. 1023 — Alfred E. Whitehead — ‘The 
First Noel” 


Lovely arrangement of familiar words and melody. Not 
easy, but worth learning. 


Fischer No. CM6320 — W. N. Miller — “‘O little town of 
Bethlehem”’ 


Familiar words with new music. 


Schirmer No. 7438 — Salama — ‘‘Wake, ye shepherds” 
Moravian carol. 


{ 
Fischer No. CM6322 — Howard — “It is Christmas in 
This House’”’ 


‘Flammer No. 2670 — Gligre-Norden — ‘‘The Three Holy 
Kings’”’ 


Soprano solo with a humming accompaniment. 


Schirmer No. 2267 — German folksong arr. by Phelps — 
“Lullaby of the Christ-Child” 


A very nice song. ‘Lovely babe” may be substituted for 
“Babe divine” if it seems desirable to alter the words. 


Ditson No. 14318 — Mexican Carol arr. by Harvey Gaul— 
“The Shepherds and the Inn’”’ 


A new atmosphere will be added to Christmas services by 
use of this attractive Mexican carol. Opportunity to 
use several choir members for short solos will lend a bit 
of simple drama to the story. 


Schmidt No. 1747 — J. H. Francis — “Sleep! Dear Christ- 
Child” 


A winsome lullaby that is very easy. Some people may 
want to substitute the word ‘“‘baby”’ for ‘‘Christ-child. 


Boston Music Co., No. 2287 — Reymes-King — ‘“’Tis the 
Light of Christmas” 


A beautiful Finnish carol that will be difficult to sing be- 
cause the harmonies are unusual. 


Some liberals may want to substitute “Jesus” for “Sav- 
iour’” in the two places where the latter word occurs. 


H. W. Gray Co., No. 7 — Rachmaninoff — “Glory be to 
God’”’ 


This four-page anthem sounds and looks far more difficult 
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than it really is. It requires a minimum of 3 sopranos, 
2 altos, 3 tenors and 3 basses. 


A choir that sings contrapuntal music and has patience 
will have little difficulty learning it. 


toon No. 15306 — Sellew — “Still the night snow so 
eep 


An easy Christmas lullaby that will sound well if the choir 
remembers not to sing it in the bouncing rhythm of a 
two-step. 


Schirmer No. 9392 — Hokanson — “Ring Noel’’ 


A fairly simple song that requires a mimimum of 2 
sopranos, 2 altos, 1 tenor and 1 bass, plus a Junior 
Choir or Soprano soloist to sing the melody. 


Boston Music Co., No. 10068 — Cline — ‘I Heard the 
Bells”’ 


Longfellow’s poem set to simple music for 4 parts and 
soprano solo. 


Boston Music Co., No. 
Break of Christmas Day”’ 


10351 — Cronham — ‘At the 


The modern words of this song will be acceptable to most 
Universalists. Music is simple and should not be 
difficult to learn, in spite of divided parts. 

Schirmer No. 3926 — Maker — ‘‘Arise, shine’”’ 


Ditson No. 12838 — G. B. Nevin — ‘Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come”’ 


Boston Music Co., No. 10639 — C. Duncan — “‘A Yuletide 
Greeting”’ 
Very gay. 


Flammer No. 2624 — Pergolesi-Riegger — “Glory to God 
in the Highest!”’ 


A beautiful Christmas classic. 


Schirmer No. 8431 — Ippolitov-Ivanov — “Russian Christ- 
mas Hymn” 


Song without words, arranged for humming. Could be 
used effectively as background for pageantry, Christ- 
mas communion, etc. Four parts eventually become 
seven. Music is not difficult. 


Three-part Anthems for S.S.A. 


Fischer No. CM6319 — W. N. Miller — “‘O little town of 
Bethlehem”’ 


Familiar words with new music. 


Flammer No. 89085 — Frances Williams — ‘In Bethle- 
hem’s Lowly Manger’”’ 


An optional descant adds to the attractiveness of this 
song. 


Fischer No. 7322 — Rich — “‘Beneath a Southern Sky” 
Rather sentimental, but some people will like it. 


Flammer No. 89059 — Welsh Carol arr. by Riegger — 
“Deck the Hall’”’ 


Arranged for 3-part women’s choir plus a junior choir. 


Schirmer No. 4424 — Pergolesi — ‘“‘Glory to God in the 
highest”’ 


A Christmas classic. 
Boston Music Co., No. 9924 — Bunting — ‘The Pale Star” 
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One and Two-part Anthems 
Ditson, No. 14846 — ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo” 


A traditional song that children love to sing. 

Nicer words and music may be found in Hymns of The 
Spirit, No. 175, or the Beacon Song and Service Book, 
No. 192. 

For the sake of economy, some churches may prefer to use 
music from Hymns of The Spirit and the Beacon Song and 
Service Book. Certain hymns were inserted in those 
hymnals for the use of choirs as much as for congregations. 


Hymns Of The Spirit 


No. 174 “Thank we Now the Lord of heav’n’”’ is a beautiful, 
simple, 13th century plainsong which merits use by a 
choirs. 


No. 173 “In the lonely midnight” has familiar words : 
plainsong music. 


No. 150 “O come, O come, Emmanuel”’ lends itself w 
arrangements for choirs. 


No. 492 “Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light’ 
beautiful chorale from Bach’s ‘““Christmas Oratorio.” 


Beacon Song and Service Book 


No. 189 “In the lonely midnight.” No. 191 ‘Break 
O beauteous light.” No. 192 “Angels we have hea 
high.” No. 193 “Come, all ye shepherds”’ is beaut 
sung in one, two or four parts. No 194 ““Cradled 
beasts, in fragrant hay.” No. 195 ‘‘Bring a torch, Jean 
Isabella! No. 209 “Lo, how a Rose e’er blooming.” 
210 “Thank we now the Lord of heaven.” No. 
Schirmer — L. Smith ‘Christmas Bells.” 


JOSEPH, THE FATHER OF JESUS 


Stanley Manning 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, 
took his boy to the carpenter shop; 
Taught him to wield the hammer, 
and later the saw and plane; 
Showed him the way to fashion 
the yoke and the table-top, 
Shaping and scraping the wood to reveal 
the beauty and strength of the grain. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, 
took his boy to the mountain side; 
Taught him to wield the axe 
till the tree fell to the ground; 
Showed him the vista far, 
and the beauty of forests wide; 
Let the world touch the heart of the lad 
with a sense of its peace profound. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, 

took his boy to the house of prayer; 
Sat by his side and heard 

the majestic words of the Law; 
Let him feel how men found God 

in the service of worship there, 
While the boy’s aspiring soul 

bowed in reverent joy and awe. 
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Joseph, the father of Jesus, 
took his boy to his father heart; 
Gave him the quiet love 
that a boy can understand, — 
The quiet love that lasts, 
from which one can never part, 
Which teaches the lessons a boy le 
with head and heart and hand. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, 
went to his last reward | 
After a simple, toil-filled life, | 
worthy of honest praise, 
Humble and just and devout, 
lived in the fear of the Lord; | 
Left to his son the mem’ry | 


of the friend of his boyhood days 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, | 
is living with men today | 
Wherever the gospel of Jesus 
is preached in the world abroae 
For, searching the wide world ow 
for a word that he might say, 
The son found but one word, Fath 
when he wanted to tell of God. 
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Sustav H. Ulrich 


AM sending you a picture of the new home for 
i unaccompanied youth. What looks like a beau- 
tiful green lawn in front of the building is really 
hard pan with plenty of small cinders to cut knees 
and hands. We have this entire building except 
for the ground floor. The basement, we are using 
for the kitchen, an adjoining room for washing 
‘vegetables and dishes, three or four dining rooms if 
required, food storage, laundry and ironing room. 
Coal storage and boiler is also in this basement for 
steam heating all the central part of the building 
and some of the end apartments. The second floor 
is used for Principal’s office, office for secretary and 
clerks, staff bedrooms and boys’ dormitories. 
There are four dormitories which will house sixteen 
boys each, one housing twelve and two housing 
eight each, using double-decker beds. Our boys’ 
capacity is ninety-two. The third floor contains 
partments for Service Committee staff and dormi- 
tories for girls, two housing sixteen girls each, two 
housing: eight girls each and one housing ten. On 
is floor is also the psychiatrist and resident 
doctor’s consultation room, sick bay for boys, sick 
bay for girls, and the doctor’s living quarters. It 
also contains a very large room that will be a 
“quiet’’ social room. (At one end we shall build a 
stage for dramatics, special speakers, music for 
dancing. ‘This room will be the reading room and 
library, for chess playing — quite common here). 
On the attic floor, there is a large enclosed and 
finished room which shall be the game room, in 
which we are having two table tennis, darts, shuffle- 
board, and so forth. 
_ The World Y. M. and Y. W. are co-operating in 
supplying play materials for this room. ‘They are 


The New Home 


December, 1948 


“1 Was Homeless and Ye Took Me in” 


On September 1, the new home for Unaccompanied D. P. Youth was opened at Verden 
Germany, under the supervision of Dr. Gustav Ulrich. 
office since that date have told a story of deep significance and thrilling proportions. 
In his letter of September 14, Dr. Ulrich describes in some detail the work being done 
at Verden, and we print it here in the knowledge that Universalists everywhere will 
rejoice in what has thus far been done, and will determine to increase many fold their 
support of the Service Committee's overseas program. 


Reports reaching the Boston 


also getting us the beginnings of a library with 
books in various European languages. They have 
also helped us find an exceptionally fine person who 
will be counselor and recreation leader. The attic 
floor also has a large space for drying wash and for 
storing boxes and trunks. In addition, it has four 
rooms which can be used for sewing room plus 
another apartment. 


The Staff 


Now as to staff. The Civil Labor Employment 
Office has authorized us to employ a staff of twenty- 
two persons for the running of the Home, both 
German and D. P. workers. The official list is as 
follows: D. P. Labor; one Psychiatrist, one Chief 
Clerk, one Clerk, one Seamstress, one Kitchen help, 
one Recreation leader, one Clothing storekeeper, 
one Food storekeeper, two Counselor-teachers, two 
Drivers. German Labor; one Sick Nurse, one 
Typist, one Cook, one Assistant Cook, three Char- 
women, two Kitchen help, one Handiman. 


Of these, we have at present on the staff eight 
D.P.’s and six Germans. Dr. D. Annau is, I dare- 
say, the most important of the Displaced Persons 
staff. He is a qualified neurologist and psychia- 
trist of Jugoslav nationality. He is a graduate of 
the University of Budapest, M.D. in 1923; was 
Clinical Assistant in the Psychiatric Clinic in 
Zurich for one year, Clinique Salpetrier, Paris for 
two years; Vienna clinic with Walter von Jaurigg 
for one year. Dr. Annau was Chief Doctor of 
State Hospital of Jugoslavia and Director of the 
Sanatorium of the American Methodist Mission in 
Jugoslavia. He has been in Germany since 1945, 
first as a German prisoner-of-war, then as a Dis- 
placed Person. 


We had an exceptionally capable and fine person 
as Chief Clerk, Mr. Auster, a graduate from the 
University of Vienna (in Economics), and a _suc- 
cessful business man in Lithuania, until the Rus- 
sians took over. His wife was a ballet dancer and 
an excellent seamstress. They and their two 
children were with us in the home from August 10 
until the end of the month when they emigrated 
unexpectedly to Brazil. We have not yet found 
the person to take over the chief clerkship. __ 

For clerk in the office, we have a man of Chilean 
nationality who speaks English, German and 
Spanish fluently, and whom we will use for Spanish 
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Mr. & Mrs. H. 
Maiza and Victor. 


A. Auster, 


Mr. Auster, a graduate of 
the University of Vienna, 
was Chief Clerk at Verden. 


classes, should that language be called for. 

For Recreation Leader, we are getting a young 
Polish national of extraordinarily high ethical sensi- 
tivity and fine spirit. He will begin in the home 
on September 21. 

For clothing storekeeper and seamstress, we 
have Mrs. Helene Foty, the widow of a Hungarian 
Army officer, who is here with her fifteen year old 
son, Thomas. She will have charge of the clothing 
stores, and will help the girls in the repairing of 
clothing, making curtains, and so forth. 

The food storekeeper is a graduate of a Hungarian 
Teachers’ College. The two teacher-counselors are 
a young Polish national, also a graduate of a 
Teachers’ College, and a young Latvian who at- 
tended the university for one year. The one driver 
we have on the staff is also an auto-mechanic, lock- 
smith, good plumber and something of an elec- 
trician. Our German nurse is excellent in dealing 
with young people and will help mother the girls in 
the home. Our cook, also German, is a jewel and 
will be excellent in teaching the girls. She is as 
fine a person as she is a cook, and that’s saying a 
great deal. For her assistant, she will have a 
Polish woman, sympathetic towards young people 
and a good cook. 

Each person on the staff thus far has been chosen 
_on the basis of his or her potential contribution to 
the life of the young people in the home, as well as 
capacity to do the required job; and in some cases, 
persons engaged under one of the authorized cate- 
gories will do jobs that are more essential to the 
creation of a real Youth Home. 


Purpose of the Home 


The Home or Center is designed to serve ‘“‘Unac- 
companied D.P. Youth’ — orphans or young 
people who cannot live with their parents. They 
are coming to us from children’s homes and from 
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the various Displaced Persons Camps, where her 
tofore many of them have lived a hit-or-miss kin 
of existence, with no one caring particularly fc 
their daily needs. The first function of the Cente 
therefore, is to provide these Youth with as near a 
approach to home life as it is possible to achieve. 

It will be necessary for many of these youn 
people to learn what a relatively ordered life mean: 
eating at specific times, getting regular hours « 
sleep, hours for school, limited free time, person: 
cleanliness, and keeping their rooms tidy. 

On entering the home, they are examined by tk 
psychiatrist and resident doctor, both as to the 
physical condition, their mental capacities, em« 
tional stability, attitudes. 

Coming into the Home is on a voluntary basi 
It is planned that much of the work in the hon 
will be done by the young people themselves, ar 
as their numbers grow and we succeed with ot 
program, that a number of the hired help will ni 
be needed. 

There is one common kitchen, which will be su 
plied with the food coming from all the differer 
kinds of rations. The British Staff rations (Servi 
Committee rations), the working staff’s and tl 
Youth’s all go into the common food supply. 17 
this is added the food sent over from the State 
and believe me it means a lot! 

It is nothing less than thrilling to see the spiz 
of the home develop these first fourteen days — 
being a Home. The first meal that the boys a 
with us, they would hardly eat or-speak. Meal t 
meal and day by day they have “thawed out,” ar 
now these first four have almost lost their se! 
consciousness, and not only carry on a conversatic 
with us but often initiate it. What is great 
enjoyed is singing after meals and learning ‘‘Ame 
ican” songs. For several, they represent the 
first English words. | 

| 


j 

Verden and the Gibraltar Barracks was chos 
as the place for the Youth Home, because of | 
proximity to the D.P. Trade School, now in 
third year of its existence. Six-month courses 4 
taught in this school, in the following trades: dre: 
making, ladies tailoring, electro-technics, rag 
technics, carpentry, shoe-making and repair, n 
chanics, building trades, domestic science, n 
work, wood-carving, watch mechanics, gardeni 
and technical drawing. Language instruction) 
German. 

Part of the program in the Home is to prov? 
additional teaching for those who need it to ke 
up with the Trade School instruction; this will 
especially necessary in mathematics and elementé. 
science. Dr. Annau will give a course in the H 
on Personal Hygiene. 


Educational Program 


Co-operative living, with all youth sharing in 1 
work of running the home. Student self-gove: 
ment will be instituted, with the Youth getting 1 
opportunity to alter the original Home rules. Eve 
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Four boys in our 


home at  Verden. 
Two Polish, one 
Ukranian and one 


Jugoslav. 


member of the home will be on some committee 
lealing with the various needs of the Home family; 
rood, laundry, clothing, cleaning, rules, recreation 
and sports, music, parties, dramatics, and correction 
of offenders. 

English will be taught in the Home, in addition 
so that taught in the Trade School. Sports will 
nclude tennis (we have a concrete court in the bar- 
avi square and have received rackets from the 
AB and the Y.W., volley ball, soccer and soft- 
) 

z. 


Daily Schedule 


The program thus far is a very simple one. The 
oys work following breakfast at eight until twelve. 
Then the noon meal and an hour’s rest. Then 
work until four, when they have a snack of bread 
spread with whatever fat we can manage out of 
rations or supplementary foods, mostly the latter. 
Sports until 6:30; fhis means tennis, volley ball, 
badminton or soccer. (If it is raining, indoor table 
tennis or darts.) At present we have movies bi- 
weekly in the Trade School Y.M.C.A. rooms, which 
our boys attend. If an especially good movie 


They are happy as well as efficient. An American girl 
(our Helen French) and an Italian girl, Sister Toni, care 


for infants at our Veersen Shelter. 


December, 1948 


Jugoslav Boy with 
son of carpentry 
Teacher. 


comes to the German theatre, we go there. 

Last night, there was a speaker on Australia. 
This coming Monday there will be a speaker in the 
city talking about his experiences in Asia, for which 
we hope to get tickets. Sunday afternoon, some of 
us will go out hunting mushrooms, a welcome addi- 
tion to the diet. Others will watch a local football 
game. 

With classes in the Trade School now under way, 
the youth will not be putting in such’ long hours of 
work as heretofore. They have helped much in 
getting the place fixed up; washing and scraping off 
old water paint and putting on new, putting wiring 
in the basement and rooms, helping in the kitchen, 
and moving furniture. 

Of course, much time is involved in personal con- 
ferences with the youth, and almost as much time 
in personal conferences with the three counselor- 
teachers. One of them is working out excellently, 
the others are slowly getting the idea. We have 
weekly staff meetings at which we discuss problems 
in the home and try to make increasingly clear the 
purposes of the Home. The fine spirit of the Home 
is being maintained, and we all feel most encouraged. 
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Prophetic Christmas 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 

nce more the march of days has brought 
Qi: to the best season of all the year, eloquent 
with glad tidings that fill the hours with singing 
loveliness and radiant with an holy light that 
lingers to exalt and bless. Souls bowed down 
‘neath sorrow’s weight now find their hurt 
strangely healed; lives laden with anxious cares 
feel Unseen Hands lift the burdens that lie heavy 
on their hearts; our dreary cynicism, thankless 
selfishness, and stupid, tragic hatreds are re- 
buked, and the power by which men commonly 
seek to conquer is revealed in all its futility 
as the Festival of the Child works its trans- 
forming wonders in human lives the world round. 

Only God would have dared trust His dream 
for all mankind to the frail hands of Christmas, 
to a song in the skies, to simple, awe-struck 
shepherds and star-gazing sages, to a father 
and mother from earth’s lowly folk, to a babe 
whose first crib was a mangerbed. Nothing but 
legends woven on a loom of the centuries, you 


say? Yes, but oft there is in such as these a 
truth far deeper than all the unwise wisdom of 
the world. And for this brief season, at least, 
another spirit holds sway in human hearts to 
woo our best and give it voice, the spirit of the 
Child whose gentle might has power to put to- 
gether again the shattered pattern of life and to 
mend the broken bonds of brotherhood. What is 
this if not a revelation of the heights to which 
man can ascend, a prophecy of the world that 
is meant to be? 


So we look up with hope at Christmastide, 
we sing and make merry, persuaded by a faith 
stronger than fear, a joy deeper than sorrow, 
that mankind everywhere is spiritually linked 
to the Divine, that Love is at the heart of life, 
and that some future day will yet heed ‘‘the — 
song which now the angels sing,’’ the glad re- 
frain of peace that is to come on earth through 
men of good will. 


Universalism Confronting Authoritarianism : 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 
confronted by them. 


WE are people committed by deep conviction to 
the primary worth of persons. In all the years 
between the war ‘“‘to make the world safe for 
democracy”’ and the second world war, and onward 
to this hour, we have seen the rise and growth of 
authoritarianism, both political and religious. ‘The 
political authoritarianism, which started its trium- 
phant march in the antics of black-shirted hoodlums 
following an Italian ex-socialist editor, spread like 
a contagious plague over the world, north and 
east, leaving a trail of blood and tears and treachery 
and despair behind it. For this thing, whether 
in its Italian or German or Russian Marxist forms 
did not and does not respect the worth of persons. 
This immoral authoritarianism uses and abuses 
persons. 

In the field of government then, we have been 
confronted with a fearful recrudescence of tribal 
authoritarianism the world over. And the end 
of this is not yet. For in spite of the fact that we 
fought an apparently successful war to keep this 
evil from possessing us and our inheritance, immor- 
al, political authoritarianism is still alive and 
potent not only in the outside world, but also in 
our own country. Political authoritarianism in 
its incipient form is manifest in the reckless pro- 
cedure of contemporary Congressional investiga- 
ting committees which flout the basic democratic 
guarantees, try and condemn citizens by insinua- 
tion and in newspaper headlines. 
political authoritarianism in very ugly form is 
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The spirit of 


in Religion and Government. 


Universalism does not so much “confront'’ the authoritarianisms of our time as it is 


i 


manifest in our time in the making of politic 
capital of issues relating to basic human rights o 
persons. The same spirit is present in labor unio 
and management leadership when that leadershizi 
attempts (sometimes quite successfully) to fore 
the rank-and file to do its bidding. 
In the field of religion as in that of politics, th 
last thirty years have seen a retreat from democracy} 
The confidence in man and the respect for mar 
on which modern western democratic culture was 
built gave way to pessimism based on a revived 
belief in the depravity and helplessness of man) 
George Lapoint has most ably traced this reviva 
of orthodoxy, both Protestant and Catholic. Th 
point of it all for Universalists is that we are con: 
fronted by a growing Protestant Orthodoxy and 4 
growing Roman Catholicism. The latter, which 
represents complete religious totalitarianism, is 
growing in much of the western world. A recen 
religious survey of Great Britain showed that th 

Roman Catholic Church is the only growing chur 
in the land. At the same time, surveys showec 
that Roman Catholicism was growing in the his- 
torically Protestant country of Holland. In oun 
own country, Rome has made great strides in the 
large urban centers during the last three decades. 
More recently, she has entered on a carefull 
planned and well-implemented campaign to wim 
American rural regions to Roman Catholicism. 
Accompanying this growth in membership has 
m an increase in aggressive demands on the 
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immunity at large by the Roman hierarchy. In 
me areas, this aggressiveness took the form of 
ccessful campaigns to secure privileges and 
rvices for children in Catholic parochial schools 
aich had hitherto been restricted to children of 
ix supported public schools. Thus, in New 
jrsey, tax supported busses were sought and 
cured for parochial school children. This issue 
jught through the courts ended in a favorable 
cision from the Supreme Court. In other parts 
the country, the increasing strength of Roman 
latholicism has brought demands for free text 
yoks and for help from public tax money for 
trochial schools. These controversies are still 
| progress. 

These events confront us with a growing authori- 
‘rianism in religion that raises the question as 
} whether or not there is to be any future for 
te and liberal religion. 

‘Universalists and other religious liberals have 
‘ver been anti-Catholic. Indeed, we have fought 
ir the legitimate rights of Catholics and we will 
mtinue to do so. Two things we must not do 
nd they are to betray our liberalism by smug 
ldifference to what is going on in the religious 
orld or by a starry-eyed romanticism that refuses 
) recognize the ultimate nature of religious author- 
arianism. 

What is this Roman Catholicism that is growing 

1 fast and moving so aggressively in our midst? 
in June 28, 1948, Time magazine printed the 
flowing illuminating statement from the Jesuit 
iblication, La Cuivilita Catholica: ‘““‘The Roman 
lathclic Church, convinced through its divine 
rerogatives of being the only true church, must 
emand the right of freedom for herself alone, 
ecause such a right can only be possessed by 
uth, never by error. As to other religions, the 
ihurch will certainly never draw the sword, but 
1e will require that by legitimate means they 
ould not be allowed to propagate false doctrine. 
onsequently, in a state where the majority of 
we people are Catholic, the Church will require 
at legal existence be denied to error, and that if 
sligious minorities actually exist, they shall have 
nly a de facto existence without opportunity to 
read their beliefs. If, however, actual circum- 
ances . . . make the applications of this principle 
npossible, then the Church will require for herself 

possible concessions. . . .” 

It seems clear from this statement that free and 
eral religion must grow or die out from this world. 
: the Jesuit statement of principle seems to some 
erals extreme or something unlikely to be carried 
t, let them look at the situation which pertains 
1 Mexico or in almost any South American coun- 
‘yy today. In those lands, all forms of Protestant- 
m are hard put to it to maintain any kind of 
kistence, so great are the handicaps imposed by 
Overnments dominated by Roman Catholics. 

If, perchance, there are still liberal religionists, 
| icularly Universalists, who think that, of course, 
oman Catholicism is ‘different’ in this country, 
t them recall the attitude of the American 
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Roman hierarchy in the late Spanish revolution. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy of America lined 
up solidly for that most Catholic and most totalitar- 
ian Franco. Those American Catholic churchmen 
severely censored the Protestant Church editors 
for taking sides with the legitimate Republican 
Spain and the fine Basque Catholics who were 
massacred by Franco’s troops. 

What to do? Certainly because of the very 
fundamental principle of our faith, respect for 
the worth and consequent rights of persons, we 
cannot and we will not embark on any anti-Catholic 
crusade. If this conference accomplishes its pur- 
pose, we will go about the business of spreading 
and implementing the Universalist Faith vigorously 
and intelligently, not divided by secondary things, 
but united in our service of the universal moral 
imperative to build brotherhood among men. 

As citizens, we will oppose the authoritarian and 
consequently undemocratic practices that threaten 
local and national democratic government. We 
will make of our local churches citadels for human 
rights and we will make of our national organiza- 
tions strong voices for freedom. As churchmen, 
we will rouse ourselves from our indifference to 
the fate of free religion and we will go out into our 
communities and proselyte for free religion. Only 
thus can we successfully confront the authoritar- 
ianisms of our time. 


A Thought for this Christmas 


Judean streets are dark tonight, 

And dull confusion rudely mars 

The peace that came with Christ. 

Yet stars 

Keep age-old watch, with friendly light, 
As if they would again invite 

A peace for strife that daily jars 
Judean streets. 


Is there no Single acolyte 

Who bears a Cross’s ugly scars, 
To break again these racial bars, 
And with healing gently smite 
Judean streets! 


Ida M. Folsom 
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Conference Comment 
Raymond J. Baughan 


jez was a great conference! Spirit First Rate! 
Only complaint that I heard was that the minis-. 
ters at times scared the laymen with their academic 
language. But I am sure it (the conference, not 
the language) was much worth while. 

Dr. Etz presided ably at all the general meetings. 
Discussion groups were led by Ziegler (who took 
Arms’ place until the latter’s arrival Wednesday), 
Snow, McMillan, Klotzle, Schwenk. 

At the platform meeting, Albert Ziegler intro- 
duced David Cole who spoke on his experiences 
this summer working in Germany with Dr. Ulrich. 
The point Cole stressed was that we are doing 
a job not of charity, but of providing a sense of 
security and human worth and dignity to these 
young people who otherwise are so utterly lost 
emotionally. 

Harmon M. Gehr presided over the general 
discussion following the conference. The discus- 
sion brought out the intensity of spirit among 
those present. Into this final discussion came a 
note of pessimism regarding the imminent possibil- 
ity of a third world war. 

Donald McMillan who wanted the conference 
to make a declaration on world affairs thought 
that ‘‘We have talked too much theory. We 
need application of our faith to the present world 
crisis.” David Snow registered his conviction 
that ‘‘We should not take votes or make resolutions 
here. We must go to work in our home churches 
and influence our own people.” 

McMillan: ‘“‘The time is short. The world may 
not be here in six months. The war may start.” 

Abbott: ‘“‘We live in a universe of cause and 
effect. What is happening is the result of a cause 
that has already started. We can do nothing 
about it. Our job is to prevent the next world 
McMillan: ‘How dare we as Universalists accept 
war as inevitable. We are part of the cause! 
Where is our confidence in man? We can prevent 
the war.” 

Harkins: ‘‘We will not be saved by any statement 
we can make here; we will be saved only by our 
deeds.”’ 

Bruner: ““We must be concerned about what is 

happening in the political realm, here in the United 
States and in Canada. There is nothing in the 
universe we have to fear but man. We have a 
great challenge. The hours are slipping fast. 
One man can do a great deal even in a sick discour- 
‘aged world of atomic power. 
_ Arms: “We are not living in an age where there 
is any slick solution. The struggle began long 
before we came here. We need direction, not a 
solution. The struggle will go on and no military 
power will stop it, not even war. We must keep 
cultivating respect for persons in a society set for 
destruction.”’ 
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Stevens: “‘All of us must take home the insp! 
tion we received at this conference.” 

Klotzle: “Our forefathers were people who — 
things, they did not just talk.” ; 

MacPherson: ‘‘Our discussion groups have gr 
us hope that something is to be done.” 

Niles: ‘‘We need a public relations commit 
that will let the people know what wedo. Wene 
moreover, to become politicians. No person i 
good Universalist who does not know his repres 
tative so that he can encourage and criticize h 
freely. The law-makers are more confused tk 
we. They want our help not because we are vote 
but because they need our thinking. And we ne 
to work ourselves in every influential capacity 
taking office on school board and the like where 
can really do something.” 

Fisher: ‘“‘We need to interpret Universalism 
concrete issues and then face the issues as a grc 
in racers so that we work as a body of Univers 
is ad? 

Gardner: ‘“We need to work with other grov 
which are working for the things we are concert 
about. Some of us might take the initiative 
setting up World Federalist chapters in our cc 
munities.” 

Schwenk: “This conference has been trying! 
eiye ug the foundational thinking on which we ¢ 
work.”’ 
_ Cummins: ‘We need to co-operate and to mé 
it possible for our leaders to carry out the wishes 
our people. Give us the means to do what ne 
to be done, and what you want done. Resp 
wholeheartedly, generously, devotedly, eager 

Dr. Cummins stated later that the “‘outcom 
these deliberations was a recognition that 
oneness of the human family, the philosophy 
freedom, the acceptance of the method of rese 
and experiment, the virtue of the democratic pro 
were of primary importance in the present w 
scene. ‘These things have their core in the mo} 
spiritual life. ” 
_ The Universalist Commission on World O 
interpreted the basic agreement of the confer 
as follows: ‘“‘The genius of our Universalist fait! 
an unshakable confidence in man; in his intrit 
goodness and worth, in his capacity to turn fy 
the ways of violence to the ways of good will 
mutual aid. Therefore, we of this Commis 
call upon all Universalists and all people everyw 
who care for the world’s future to take heart | 
join in this avowal: | 

‘That World War Three is not inevitabl 
can be prevented.”’ 

_ “That “we the people” have the means for c’ 
ting together a just and decent world commur 
The United Nations Organization and its co 
uent parts are one of the chief means in 
struggle for an ordered world.” 
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ees is optimistic at long last about a 
vexing problem which has handicapped the 
jon’s economic life ever since the end of the war. 
er more than three years of handling a mass of 
‘man refugees at a total cost of over one hundred 
ion dollars, and providing sorely needed food, 
| and clothing, it begins to look as if the last of 
m, now down to some twenty thousand, may be 
atriated soon. 
“his refugee story is, in a way, a mystery tale. 
ginally, in the closing period of the war, some two 
idred thousand Germans were sent to Denmark 
the nazi government, which resisted all Danish 
tests along with protests often equally strong by 
refugees themselves. Unable and unwilling to 
imilate the Germans into their own national life, 
Danes nevertheless provided excellent camps, 
ran them in the well-known Danish manner 
h good sanitation, efficiency and kindliness. 
Nhen the war ended, a series of appeals was made 
he victorious Allies, looking toward the repatria- 
of these unwelcome and unhappy guests. Ad- 
stedly there were at first many difficulties for the 
at powers occupying Germany. Yet the Russians 
naged to take thirty-six thousand and one into 
ir zone, the French thirty-two thousand, five 
adred and fifty-six into theirs, the British twenty- 
thousand, two hundred and twenty into theirs. 
e Americans, however, would accept only a mere 
ven thousand, seven hundred and thirty-two. 
out a thousand were distributed in Berlin, and 
ty-seven thousand, who had been connected with 
»nazi Wehrmacht, were returned to their former 
ices of residence in the various zones. 
Last November the question of speeding repatria- 
n was taken up by the Co-ordinating Committee 
the Allied Control Commission for Germany, and 
is awaited a quadripartite decision. Nothing 
ppened. Finally, in April, a Danish delegation 
nt to London to discuss with the British Foreign 
fice the possibility of finding a new way to ap- 
yach the problem. The British at that time agreed 
accept into their zone immediately four thousand 
ht hundred refugees having husbands, wives, par- 
ts or children in Germany. It was understood 
at the Americans had also agreed to take into the 
tited States zone two thousand, three hundred 
nilar cases. ine 
British humanity went further. The British de- 
red their willingness to accept into their zone an 
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his is Your World, But Not the D. P.'s 


The Editor-in-chief of Worldover Press writes his firsthand observations from Europe on 
the problem of resettling Displaced Persons. 
five thousand permitted by our present law ‘‘can be absorbed smoothly into American 
life, and prove a benefit to the nation." 
in Europe, we heartily concur. 


He concludes that the two-hundred and 


From our own limited personal observations 


additional eighteen thousand of the refugees who 
came under the classification of “‘compassionate 
cases.’”’ But since by then Bizonia had been created, 
and the regulations demanded an American agree- 
ment even for the refugees the British were willing 
to take, the transfer of the eighteen thousand had to 
be put up to the Americans. It must be said that 
what happened thereafter has been placed by many 
Danish refugee experts squarely on the shoulders of 
General Clay, who is said to have declared emphati- 
cally, ‘Nothing doing.” Friendly as the Danish 
people are to the United States, this toughness 
created a bad impression and was hard to com- 
prehend, especially in view of the niggardly attitude 
shown previously by the United States zone in con- 
trast to the other occupying powers. 


Denmark’s attitude toward the German refugees, 
it should be noted, was not basically selfish nor 
inhumane. Copenhagen authorities felt that it was 
genuinely cruel, on the contrary, to keep these Ger- 
mans, who were guilty of no criminal offense, herded 
into camps in a foreign environment against their 
will all these long years. Many of the refugees 
longed passionately to be with their relatives at 
home, and these relatives in turn, despite their 
hardships, wanted their loved ones with them. The 
Danes have found, as others in charge of refugees 
have discovered, that after a time of such virtual 
confinement, serious psychological damage can be 
wrought. 

Dr. Gustav Rasmussen, the Danish Foreign 
Minister, appears to be in a more confident mood 
since his recent return from further negotiations in 
Germany about the remaining refugees. There has 
been, in spite of the hard-boiled American attitude, 
a steady trickle of the Germans to their homeland. 
Now it looks as though some sort of arrangement 
had been concluded, not yet final, but full of promise 
for Denmark, through which the last of the Germans 
will be restored to the places where they wish to be. 
Denmark’s leaders, harassed by a hard uphill strug- 
gle for reconstruction, may soon be able to heave a 
profound sigh of satisfaction, and turn to other 
pressing tasks. 

The question remains for Americans. Why are our 
officials so much more tough-minded about refugees 
in general? It has been like drawing many-rooted 
molars to get the flow of refugees scattered through 
D. P. camps actually started toward the States, 
in spite of the favorable legislation passed. Ugo 
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Carusi, United States Commissioner for Displaced 
Persons, got to Frankfurt and announced, as though 
it were a triumph, that five hundred D. P.’s may be 
on their way by early October. This reporter talked, 
while recently in Germany, with the Canadian in 
charge of selecting D. P.’s for Canada’s industries 
and farms, and it is clear that our northern neigh- 
bor has exceeded us in generosity, speed, and all- 
around efficiency. 

Under the law governing admission of D. P.’s to 
the United States, two hundred and five thousand 
can enter during the next two years, but priority 
will be given to those possessing skills in short sup- 
ply. Some of the discriminatory features of the law 
were not eliminated by the special session of Con- 
gress last summer. And there are still frequent 
whispers around many neighborhoods to the effect 
that these D. P.’s are ‘“‘worthless scum’’ who have 
no working aptitudes. 

The best answer to such canards is a recent new 
survey made by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization. It was found that about one hundred and 
fifty thousand of the D. P.’s had definite preferen- 
tial skills. Farm workers numbered seventy-five 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-four; clothing 
workers twenty-five thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-six; construction workers twelve thousand, 
five hundred and sixty-seven; domestic workers 
fourteen thousand, three hundred and thirty-nine; 
professional workers thirty thousand, four hundred 


and thirty-seven. Men refugees constitute two- 


thirds of these total figures. There is every reason 
to believe that the whole two hundred and five 
thousand can be absorbed smoothly into American 
life, and prove a benefit to the nation. 


Ten Commandments of Church Attendance 


1. Thou shalt not come to service late, 
Nor for the Amen refuse to wait. 
2. Thy noisy tongue thou shalt restrain 
When speaks the organ its refrain. 
3. But when the hymns are sounded out, 
Thou shalt lift up thy voice and shout. 
4. The endmost seat thou shalt leave free, 
For more must share the pew with fhee. 
5. The offering plate thou shalt not fear. 
But give thine uttermost with cheer. 
6. Thou shalt the bulletin peruse 
And took there for the churchis news. 
7. Thou shalt the minister give heed, 
Nor blame him when thou’rt disagreed. 
8. Unto thy neighbor thou shalt bend, 
And if a stranger, make a friend. 
9. Thou shalt in every way be kind, 
Compassionate, of tender mind. 
10. And so, by all they spirit’s grace, 
Thou shalt show God within this place. 
—John Haynes Holmes 
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“WHOSOEVER on ye nighte of ye nativity of ye younge I 
Jesus, shall fare forth bearing 
a succulent bone for ye lost and lamenting hounde. 
a whisp of hay for ye shivering horse, 
a cloak of warm raiment for ye stranded wayfarer, 
a bundle of fagots for ye twittering crone, 
a flagon of red wine for him whose marrow withers, 
a garland of bright berries for one who has worn chains, 
a dish of crumbs with a song of love for all huddled birds, 
And divers lush sweetmeats for such babes’ faces as peer from 
lonely windows, 

TO HIM shall be proffered and returned gifts of such 
astonishment as will rival the hues of the peacock and 
harmonies of heaven, so that though he live to ye gr 
age when man Leb stooping and querulous because of 
nothing: that is left in him, yet shall he walk upright 
remembering, as one whose hearte shines like a gr 
star in his breaste.” 
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The dreaded war or the hoped for pe 
begins with you. Are you the cause of the n 
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NEW WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 


} 
| 
SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF | 
| 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 


UNIVERSALIST WAREHOUSE 
2331 12th Avenue at 133rd Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food sho} 
pe mi a Ge aE IVERSALIST CHUR@ 
al ON STREET, B | 
MASSACHUSETTS. mathe | 


THE CHRISTIAN LE. 


Kenneth Patton Accepts Call 


he Reverend Kenneth L. Patton, Madison, 
? Wisconsin, has accepted a call to the ministry 
| of the new Boston Universalist Meeting House, 
formerly the Charles Street Meeting House. 
He will assume his new duties January 1. The 
Reverend Mr. Patton has been the successful 
pastor of the First Unitarian Society of Madison 
for the past six years. 

Mr. Patton gained national fame several 
years ago when he ‘‘resigned from the white 
race’’ as a protest against negro discrimina- 
tion. He leaves a wealthy and progressive 
congregation to accept the task of building an 
intercultural and interracial church in Boston. 
He is the author of several books, including 
“‘Beyond Doubt ’’ ‘‘Hello, Man,’”’ ‘‘The Visitor,’’ 
and ‘‘Strange Seed.’’ 

For several years Mr. Patton has con- 
ducted his own radio program in Madison. 
It is expected that he will conduct the 9:00 
a. m. Sunday broadcasts over Radio Station 
W L A W, sponsored by the state group of 
Universalist churches. 


“Now, DO LET THE LADY COME UP FRONT.” 


December, 1948 


to Universalist Meeting House 


He has had brilliant success with students 
at the University of Wisconsin, and will be 
spiritual advisor to the eight hundred Univer. 
salist students in Boston Schools and colleges. 

He received his A. B. degree from Eureka 
College in 1937; his B. D. degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1940 and an M. A. 
degree from Chicago in 1941. He has done 
graduate work in the field of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has lectured 
on the intercultural aspects of life. 
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Reactions of Our Readers. 


COMMENT ON MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ 
PROCLAMATION 
To the Editor: 


I have Harvey Swanson’s consent for you to publish the 
following letter in whole or in part. After the proclamation 
by the Massachusetts Ministers, a corrective like this is 


ded. 
eta Harmon M. Gehr 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Dear Harmon: 


I am most sorry that I cannot attend the conference in 
the Poconos, on The Faith of Universalism. However, 
please convey to the assemblage my own emphatic dissent 
from the preliminary proclamation of ‘“‘our faith and pur- 
poses.”” When it is stated that ‘the genius of our faith is 
our confidence in man and the human venture” and then 
as a weak second thought our confidence in the “ordering 
universe of which he is a part’”’ is added, the whole tenor and 
implication of that statement is misrepresentative. 


The genius of Universalism has always been its faith and 
confidence in God and His mercy, His love, His ultimate 
salvation for every individual. How can any honest ap- 
praisal of Universalist history deny that? And what is the 
purpose or gain of trying to twist the historic faith of Uni- 
versalism around to put our faith in man first, rather than 
our faith in God? And why the strange reluctance even to 
name God as the object of our faith? I would point out 
that God is not mentioned by name in the proclamation. 


I am distressed by the evidence that Universalism is pass- 
ing through the same dissipation of its faith as Unitarianism. 
But what possible status has any humanist in our Universal- 
ist fellowship? The first article of our official statement of 
faith rightly puts the emphasis where it belongs, on our 
faith in God. I protest that any of our ministers are so far 
untrue to the historic and official faith of our church that 
they are even now openly seeking to eliminate the name of 
God from a proposed ‘‘proclamation of our faith and pur- 
poses.”’ 


Furthermore, I should like also to protest against the 
sophomoric statement about the ‘‘power-profit motive in 
modern, monopolistic capitalism’”’ as being rejected by us 
because it is detrimental to our aim of order and freedom 
with justice. This is horribly unrealistic. Only the shel- 
tered illusions of academic life could possibly breed such an 
ambiguous and misleading statement. May I ask the 
revered gentlemen: Just what do they propose to put in 
place of our present economy? Obviously, they reject both 
communism and fascism. Well, are they talking about this 
earth, or some other? For practical purposes, their choice, 
as well as mine, is our capitalist economy (which is not com- 
pletely dominated by monopoly) which has succeeded in 
lifting our living standards in America beyond anything 
ever accomplished by any other economy, and has done it 
along with the preservation of our liberties. No other 
economy even attempts to preserve our liberties. It is 
passingly strange that men born in a tradition of religious 
freedom should so recklessly pass proclamations against an 
economy which has helped to preserve them from the evils 
a some other system in which their liberties would have no 
place. 


And what a weasel-word that hybrid is: ‘tpower-profit 
motive!”” Just what motive is it, may I ask, that drives on 
the ambition of Soviet officials? It is the lust for power. 
And the lust for power is a curse of every system; religious, 
social, economic, or otherwise. It infects every form of 
organization. It is therefore totally unrealistic, and totally 
unfair, to assume that the lust for power is in any way the 
special property of capitalism. Indeed, in capitalism, there 
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are hopeful and helpful checks against the power of mon 
We have both the church and the state as active age 
in our economy tempering and restraining the power 
money. But in any “planned” economy (which must 
evitably be a state-controlled planning) there is no lon 
the state as a restraint upon the economy; the state is 
economy. You have left, then, only the church; and 
plight and dubious effectiveness of the church in a soci 
where political power and economic power are vested in 
same agency is not fertile ground for hope—at least 


liberals. 


Frankly, I am distressed and ashamed of this proclar 
tion. It is shallow, reckless, and indicative of a fall 
away from the high faith that once attracted me to L 
versalism. 

Harvey Swanso! 


Reading, Penn. 


TRIBUTE TO THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
To the Editor: 


I’ve been to the country. Now I have come home 
rest. That doesn’t sound like news copy does it? But 
me it is a revelation. 


I’ve been in Henderson, N.Y., to visit my son whe 
ministering to some of the folks of that town. Isawali 
white church with two doors open like wide spread arm: 
greet folks from far and near. I visited with people v 
worship in that beautiful little church, and some who wv 
ship elsewhere. I heard the history behind that frien 
little white church, and I heard folks reel names of promin 
Universalists from their tongues as if they themselves | 
reared these highly respected men. I sang for them «4 
Sunday service, I picked currants and made jelly with t 
I went swimming in the waters of Henderson Harbor, an 
played bridge with some of them. What does all this | 
up to? I love that church in Henderson for to me it | 
standing monument to the devotion and hard work of t 
folks. It has a history as rich as the thick cream we at 
our berries. You know it as a church of yesterday 
know it for the first time and I am proud and humble 
my son has the privilege of serving this church and its f: 
for I feel he will be the better for itin years tocome. I/ 
in gratitude to the country church. 

We must have many such beautiful churches dotted a 
the country, and we should feel it our duty to keep t 
alive and healthy. They may not be as pretentious as 
large city churches, but some times a wrinkled skin ca 
beautiful because of a smile. Let us of the city join ha 
with our country kin, for we each have something to | 
one another, and in so doing we will create a circle so 
and so strong that the word Universalist will rong 
reality. 


Gladys E. Wolle 
Medford, Massachusetts. | 


ON THE LIBERTY CLAUSE 
To the Editor: 


I cannot see that discussion of the liberty clause 
the editor puts it, ‘ta secondary discussion of a secor 
matter.” © my mind it is primary discussion of a 
cipal matter which must be eliminated before we Unive 
ists can refrain from blushing when we say, in effect, 
no statement is imposed as a creedal test, provided oni 
state his faith without stating it. The editor has i 
files a year-old article of mine making the same appeal 
Dr. Cummins makes. I should like to have it brought 


Sheld 4 
Hollywood, California. eidon.C Shem 
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PLANNED ECONOMY WILL NOT 
*‘IMPROVE THE COMMON LIFE” 


© the Editor: 


I note the following passage in a recent statement by 
me twenty-five Universalist ministers in the home 
ate of the Christian Leader: 


‘*Our faith demands that all men shall 
find fulfillment through their shared ef- 
forts to improve the common life, 
achieving order and freedom with justice. 
The power-profit motive in modern, 
monopolistic capitalism is detrimental 
to this aim; therefore, we look toward 
a democratic planned economy. The 
tragic acceptance of communism and 
fascism by some peoples makes clear 
the demand on democracy and the liberal 


church to help create community with- 

out loss of individual freedom. Our 

Universalist faith in man’s creative 

capacities and the ordering universe \ 

drives us to embrace change toward the 

better society.”’ 
Can truth be reached by reasoning based on untrue 
ssumptions? I see two such erroneous fundamental 
ssumptions in the Massachusetts statement: first, 
iat the profit motive is detrimental to the fulfillment 
- *tshared efforts to improve the common life, achiev- 
ig order and freedom with justice.’’ On the contrary 
“seems completely obvious that the profit motive, as 
has operated under competitive capitalism in the 
nited States, has produced far more improvement in 
1e common life of men, and unquestionably more free- 
om, and certainly no less justice, than any system 
as ever achieved which places restrictions on the 
rofit motive beyond those required to insure fair play 
nd free competition. Do you see any possibility of 
isproving that, in the light of the far higher level of 
laterial welfare among the people of United States, 
- and I mean all the people? 
The second false assumption is that present day 
‘merican capitalism is monopolistic. In my own line 
oil production), it is certainly highly competitive. I 
s still unfortunately true that a few business mer 
eek unfair security in monopolistic practices; and 
vat organized labor in recent years has achievec 
ractically monopolistic power to fix its own wages 
nd the prices of the goods it helps to produce. But 
re have effective laws against corporate monopoly. 
‘heir enforcement has achieved some spectacular re- 
ults in restoring competitive conditions where one 
orporation had achieved too great dominance in its 
ndustry. Do the Massachusetts ministers have no 
aith in the ability of the government to enforce anti 
rust laws? If not, how can they have faith in a 
‘planned economy’? administered by the same govern- 
1ent, with tremendously greater powers over industry? 
Their statement suggests a program which almost 
ertainly will achieve exactly the opposite result 
hich they profess as their aim. For no centrally 


even half way favorably with the progress in public 
welfare which competitive capitalism has actually 
achieved, and is still achieving at undiminished pace. 
Certainly any ‘‘planned economy’? must diminish free- 
dom. For it means that the individual must act under 
plans handed to him; and to that extent is no longer 
free to plan for himself. 

To restrain him from planning (or at least executing) 
courses of action clearly injurious to others or to the 
common weal is a proper and necessary function of 
government. But is it wise to go farther and divert to 
politicians or political appointees the planning of 
Productive services now managed by owners whose 
own assets, or by managers whose incomes, are staked 
upon their ability to render at least as good service 
to the public at as low a cost as their competitors? 
Remove that much-condemend but incomparably fruit- 
ful ‘‘profit motive,’’ and watch costs go up and service 
deteriorate. 

The quoted statement condemns communism and fas- 
cism in the same breath in which it urges a course of 
action which leads only in the direction of totalitari- 
anism such as is represented by those two terms. Is 
that straight thinking? 


Ardmore, Oklahoma C. W. Tomlinson 


NEEDED BY A UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN MAINE. 


1 small lectern type pulpit (second hand) 
1 Communion table (second hand) 
Suitable for Chapel Worship Center. 
Please reply to: 


Attention Alice Marie Lowe 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF 


The Christian Leader 


Enctosed please find 


$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


Read Ye!—Kead Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


ee 


For myself 


As a gift to 


Signature 


Send to: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


lanned economy has demonstrated that it can compare 1 —____————————————————————————————————— 
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PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 

By Joshua Loth Liebman, et al 

Beacon Press, Boston, 1948 

Price $3.00 

This is the text of the addresses 

given at the Temple Israel In- 
stitute of Religion and Psychiatry 
held in Boston in October, 1947, 
and the group discussion on them. 
There are three general divisions, 
1. Where Psychiatry and Religion 
Meet and Part, considered by a 
minister, a priest, and a rabbi, each 
with wide experience in psychiatry; 
2. Hospital Care of the Mentally 
Ill; and, 3. The Individual and His 
Environment. The third division 
is the best developed and most in- 
teresting. It is in five parts, 1. 
The Emotional Needs of the Child, 
2. The Adolescent’s Conflicts and 


Adjustments, 3. The Problem of 
Guilt in the Adolescent, 4. Mar- 
riage, and 5. The Grief Situation. 
The Articles are well-done by re- 
cognized local authorities, but the 


general impression is of random 
shooting with widely scattered 
Nits DMeremismno pretense, lof 


course, that a complete job has 
been done on any of the topics. 
It does, and probably intended to 
do, no more than to send down ex- 
ploratory shafts into the wide area 


where religion and _ psychiatry 
mingle. 
It seems strange that, even in 


this day, religion should claim pre- 
eminance for its hypotheses in 
those areas where science has 
proven contrary. It is this old 
battle that this book seeks to set- 
tle on the modern level. Only the 
priests among the contributors to the 
book show any remnant of the old 
reluctance to give way to advanc- 
ing science. The book establishes, 
if this has not already been done, 
thar reasonable religion may now 
look to psychiatry for clearer 
thinking and more efficient techni- 
ques in many cases of problem 
personalities, than have before been 
possible. We saw ina glass darkly. 
Our view is less oblique, now, if 
we will acknowledge the findings 
of psychiatry. Science is not con- 
trary to religion. It is only that, 
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sometimes, the religious are con- 
trary. 

A review of the book should not 
fail to acknowledge the superb 
treatment by F. Alexander Magoun 
of the problems of marriage. It 
lends itself expecially for work 
with those entering on marriage, 
no couple should take the vows 
before measuring their devocion 
against the scientific criterion 


set up by Mr. Magoun. 
Albert F. Ziegler 


THE HOME OF 
THE RURAL PASTOR 
By Ralph A. Felton 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J., 1948 
Price 40 cents 

This study of 1171 parsonages in 
rural areas attempts ‘‘to give an 
accurate picture of the living con- 
ditions of rural pastors and to sug- 
gest improvements.’’ Whether or 
not this aim is realized is open to 
question. In the first place, the 
person trained in research would be 
troubled by the reliability of the 
sample. Only twelve denominations 
were surveyed. The bulletin does 
not state which ones. No mention 
is made of Negro denominations. 
Futhermore, the schedule called 
for an answer concerning the ‘‘ade- 
quacy”’ or ‘tinadequacy”’ of items 
on a check list. The personal 
factor in this approach is given no 
weight. All that we can assume is 
that the ‘taccurate picture’’ is a 
sketch of isolated (not representa- 
ative) parsonages drawn by men and 
women with varying standards .of 
**adequacy.”’ 

Despite the above criticism, sev- 
eral items of interest were brought 
to light. One-fourth of the parson- 
ages were in need of major repairs. 
Two out of five needed paint. One- 
fourth had no furnace. (Of the 
furnaces that were provided, six out 
of ten were specially designed for 
human stokers!) Many of the struc- 
tures were not insured. Of the in- 
sured, one in five was known to 
carry inadequate coverage. Six out 
of ten were on less than a quarter 


acre of land (and this in rural areas 
Nearly half of the respondents state 
that their study was not suitable f 
personal interviews. These figure 
speak for themselves. They tell « 
the inadequacy of the structures i 
which we house our ministers. A 
such, they provide a bench-mark b 
which to test our own facilities 1 
the local parishes. 

Perhaps one quote will make the 
point. This from an unnamed par- 
sonage in Maine: ‘‘Of the eigh 
rooms in the house, it (the stove 
heats only two. Because snakes 
are in the well, our supply of drink: 
ing water comes by pail from thé 
neighbors. We were not informec 
of these limitations (sic!) at the 
time of our coming here in Octobe: 
I regret that { am late with this re; 
ply. Sickness and other obstacles 
impeded me.”’ 
Wi 


We need a rural ministery. 


need to pay our rural minister) 
better salaries. And we need t} 
provide them with housing co 
mensurate with the position we ex 
pect them to occupy in the life a 
the community. 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND 
POWER 
By Lord Acton 
The Beacon Press, Boston. 
Price $5.00 
These are essays, speeches an 
letters, long out of print, by t 
historian John Dalberg, Lord Acta 
Herman Finer, in the preface promt 
ises that the reader will find 
every page ‘tat the very least or 
pregnant, pithy, luminous, sugge/ 
five, saylictl. evel hiseis probab] 
true but could also be said of tH 


Myles W. cael 
| 
| 
| 


direction in Acton’s essays. 
writing is wordy, scholarly, slo 
moving and contemplative, peppere 
with generous footnotes in a h 
dozen languages. It would seem 
have a limited appeal. Admire; 
of Acton will delight in it; stude 
ot history will enjoy it. The auth 
with snatches of the histo 
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churches and states, both ancient 
d modern (186090), as these 
ar on liberty. 
“here is only a tenuous pattern 
ich laboriously may be perceived. 
the struggle for liberty the 
thor notes that ‘Monarchy hardens 
‘o despotism. Aristocracy con- 
‘cts into oligarchy. Democracy 
pands into supremacy of numbers.”’ 
| are alike in their disregard of 
erty. “The example of the 
‘brew nation laid down the paral- 
lines on which all freedom has 
len won, the doctrine of national 
dition and the doctrine of the 
ther law.’? He develops these 
ther as 1. ‘‘the principle that a 
nStitution grows from a root, by 
pcess of development, and not of 
Sential change’? and, 2. ‘‘the 
Inciple that all political author- 
les must be tested and reformed 
cording to a code which was not 
Ide by man.’’ ‘‘There is a will 
perior to the collective will of 
n.’’ His emphasis on nationalism 
j understandable in the light of 
; times. He would contend for 
(no more than as a springboard, 
jas the ground in which the sur- 
issing plant must have root. 
iis book provides a good way to 
prn of Acton for those who know 
n only for his ‘*Power tends to 
trupt and absolute power corrupts 
Olutely’’. They will find more 
ich well expressed judgments, 
ong them, ‘‘To resist oppression 
to make a league with heaven’’, 
dd his definition of Christianity 
*“a system of ethics which bar- 
ved its metaphysics elsewhere”. 


Albert F. Ziegler 


IRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
| By John C. Bennett 

Association Press, 

New York, 1948 

| Price $1.50 

for “signs of our times’’ listen 
| men in pulpits and politics re- 
atedly using the Kierkegaardian 
tther/Or. A liberal may be con- 
nt when at last he finds a book 
itten for popular consumption 
hich does not sum up with a dia- 
ibe, and give an Either/Or bene- 
tion. John C. Bennett’s book 
| Christianity and Communism is 
yair analysis of the strengths and 
maknesses of both faiths. Of 
jmmunism he says, it is good in 
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its idealism, it has provided a 
means of changing unjust institu- 
tions, its aim eventually to dis- 
tribute income according to need is 
good, and it is commendable that 
it does not permit racial discrimi- 
nation. He even goes so far as to 
state that ‘‘the whole Communist 
attack upon capitalistic society is 
ethical.’? He also believes Com- 
munism to be a corrective for Chris- 
tianity. He writes about the darker 
side of Communism, telling us of 
a ruthlessness inherent in the 
system which is incompatible with 
Christian principles, of disregard 
for truth, and the unfortunate regi- 
mentation of every phase of culture. 
For Communists, he says, idealistic 
promises often become an excuse 
for terror and tyranny. Soviet 
leaders, for example, may only be 
entrenching themselves in power 
by the use of cruel and repressive 
methods, and may be justifying 
themselves by explaining that ‘‘it 
is for the Cause.’’ Herein lies one 
of the major weaknesses of Com- 
munism as a totalitarian form of 
government. Professor Bennett 
quotes Reinhold Niebuhr to show 
how essential is government of and 
by the people as well as for the 
people. ‘‘Man’s capacity for justice 
makes democracy possible; but 
man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.’’ Here, of 
course, is meant a form of democracy 
in which there its a balance and 
counter-balance. freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom to _ criticize. 
(When the western democrat voices 
this argument, that we must be per- 
mitted freedom of expression, he 
must remember that, ‘twhen the 
man who claims the moral right of 
free expression is a liar, a prosti- 
tute whose political judgments can 
be bought, a dishonest inflamer of 
hatred and suspicion, his claim ts 
unwarranted and groundless. From 
the moral point of view, at least, 


freedom of expression does not in- 
clude the right to lie as a deliberate 
instrument of policy.’’*) 


—— aca 


*A free and Responsible Press, The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1947, p. 10. 


————————— Tel 


Christianity has latent in it the 
good which Communism expresses 
in its best actions. Mr. Bennett 
clearly says that the good is 
‘latent’? in the Church because he 


believes the Church has too often 
distorted the true message of Jesus, 


and that it has created alliances 
between itself and _ privileged 
groups. He calls out a warning to 
churches of today which align 


themselves with the powers-that-be. 
For example, the Christian ‘‘should 
avoid altogether the tendency to 
give religious sanction to capital- 
ism,’? he writes. The Christian 
contribution stands above that of 
the Communist for a number of 
reasons, some of them are that the 
Kingdom of God is not identical 
with any social institution or 
political program, the Christian 
cannot claim to have all the answers, 
the Christian sees man both in the 
image of God and as a “‘sinner”’ 
by virtue of his limited perspec- 
tive. This last view of man puts 
us on guard against man’s self- 
righteousness and the recurrence 
of evil in some form at every level 
of advance. And of course the 
greatest contribution of Christianity 
is the Christian kind of love. Like 
other liberals who look upon these 
two dominant approaches to the 
problems of our day he views with 
apprehension those who see only 
black and white when looking at 
Communism and capitalism. He 
feels that war is not necessary or 
inevitable, and that ‘‘the American 
Christian should be especially 
watchful when hysterical fear of 

Communism on the part of economic 
conservatives and the zeal of 
military branches of his own gov- 
ernment seek to prepare the minds 
of the American people for a military 
showdown.”’ 

Of special interest is the way 
the author tries to explain the dif- 
ference between the Communist sub- 
servience of ends to means, and 
war, which is also a choice of evil 
means to attain a worthier end. 
Let the laymen of our churches 
read this book and ask questions 
of themselves ana their Church. 
On the whole it is a fine, easily 
read treatise on an_ interesting 
subject. 


Theodore A. Webb 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


LIGHT YOUR RED CANDLE 


Let us remember one bit of ritual 
precious to Universalist women: 
the lighting of a red candle on 
Christmas Day in memory of Clara 
Barton. 


THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE COMMITTEE 


The fall meeting of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee was 
held at Bethany Union on the 25th 
and 26th of October, with Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall in the chair. 
Two guests from the Unitarian 
Alliance were present. 

The first morning was given to 
reports on the Elliott P. Joslin 


Camp for Diabetic Boys. The 
director, Mr. Nathanial Parker, 
told of splendid results accom- 


plished in spite of the special dif- 
ficulties always encountered dur- 
ing an opening season. Though 
no enlargement of the camp is 
contemplated for the coming year 
there are still many minor addi- 
tions to the equipment that will 
be found necessary: more tools, 
lights, shelves, storage closets, 
mirrors, sports equipment. The 
pond must be deepened and dan- 
erous tree-roots removed. Espe- 
cially interesting was Mr. Parker’s 
description of the athletic activi- 
ties carried on. Two victories 
won in baseball games with players 
from nearby camps for normal 
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children, did much to boost the 
boys’ morale. 

Mrs. Sherman reported an excel- 
lent season at the Clara Barton 
Camp for Girls, illustrating her 
talk with colored slides and in- 
terjecting many touching stories 
of individual development. The 
ninth week of camp was an inno- 
vation this year; a special in- 
formal week for older campers and 
leaders. Mrs. Sherman is delighted 
with the progress made by her 
newly organized group of Coun- 
selors In Training. 


The unprecedented success of the 
Birthplace, 
called forth atribute of appreciation 


sales table at the 
to the thoughtful women from many 
states who have sent in articles 


to be sold. 

The following articles will be 
welcomed forthe sales table: 
bags, 


hair-ribbons, 
variety, for the 
aprons (long), 
and napkins, 
doll-clothes, 
novelties, 
and 


campers’ 
luncheon 

card-table 
knitting-bags, 


sandwich-holders, 


holders of odd and _ distinctive 
pattern. 
SIMPLICITY 


Many positions in the sphere of 
organized leadership were open to 
Jesus of Nazareth. He could have 
chosen the role of the Jewish Mes- 
siah, at the head of a conquering 
army.e He could have become the 
organizer of a new religious reform 
movement, or the director of a re- 
construction program for Palestine. 
Five thousand men were at one 
time massed in the desert, inviting 
him to become their king. 

Instead, he brushed aside these 
invitations to direct the machinery 
of organized militarism, politics 
or religion, and took to the road as 
an independent teacher, spending 
most of his time counseling individ- 


uals, not even choosing ‘key men!): 


often spending precious hours with 


bean 
stuffed animals and dolls, 
balloons, crayons and color-books, 
stationery (a cheap 

use), 
doilies 
covers, 
other 
such as wooden trays 
baskets, 


people who were considered ur 
for the polite society of his time. 


What a strange person we woul 
consider him if he were among u 
today. 

Were we to sit listening to hi 
‘‘sermon on the mount’’, we migl 
smile at the simplicity and naive: 
of his words. ‘‘Trust God for yor 
daily sustenence.’’ ‘‘Every ma 
receives that upon which his hea 
is set.’? ‘‘*Forgiving love towar 


others is the door to peace.’? **! 
every act and word and motiv 
Practice sincerity.’’ ‘‘It is throu, 
the light that shines out from yo 
soul, that the world is to be drav 
to God.’’ 

As we sat listening, we could | 
help being involuntarily swayed | 
the magic of his radiant personali| 
as were his contemporaries. 
as we rose to go, we would rema 
to one another, ‘tA wonde 
speaker; so sincere, so natural 4 
genuine... but rather visionas 
don’t you think? All ‘sweetn 
and light’; nothing about the bu 
ing problems of the time. T 
won’t do for liberals; we need 
be more realistic in our apProat 
to this complicated business 
living.’’ 

At this season when we celebs 
his birthday, it would be a hel 
exercise to study once more | 
records of his life, trying to “t 
more deeply than we often do, 4 
the spirit behind his words. | 
Such a thoughtful re-read 

would do much to straighten 
the tangle of a too-complic 
group life. It would help us 
concentrate on the one or two 
sentials of our religious f 
which become blurred and ou 
focus inthe rush of our busy d 

Simplicity in our Women’s | 
sociations might be a_ welc¢ 
change. We have too many Il 
lists of objectives. Why not) 
just one idea this year, insteay 
massing together a confusing ai 
of aims, topics, suggestions? * 
is the one most pressing prok. 
in our church, or our commun 


THE CHRISTIAN a | 


Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


ELIGION PLACED THE STAR 


The Christmas story, whatever 
lacks from the viewpoint of 
story, is true to human nature. 
an cherishes idealistic concep- 
ans too illusive for his clumsy 
ind to grasp and hold in the ab- 
ract, and these he embodies in 
mbols. Myth and legend, parable 
id poetry are made to express the 
iponderable mysteries of the 
tld andto convey and perpetuate 
S own transcendent visions. 
The story of the Christ-Child came 
to the world to express hope in a 
‘w kind of peace that five thou- 
md years of civilization had 
iled to achieve. The dynasties 
Egypt and the powers of Persia 
id Babylon were strong with mili- 
ty might but only the profound in- 
ght of religion could place the 
mius of peace and good will in 
e life of a stable-born child. It 
s this spiritual insight of man 
t placed the star of heaven 
‘ove the lowly birth, that heard 
angels sing, and recognized 
gly qualities in a carpenter’s 
ild. 
he Christmas story has kept a- 
ye certain ideals that we dare not 
e. The ways of peace are still 
‘be sought in the humble and com- 
yn life. Modern tyrants have only 
eated the failures of the Alex- 
ders and Caesars whose reign 
rved but to increase the misery 
the world. We have yet to place 
e star of hope over the birth of 
e children born into the world. 
uman life is too cheap. Nothing 
ss than a recognition of the divine 
prth of every human being can 
Ovide an incentive sufficient for 
le task of building a better order 
mlife. 
"The hopes and fears of all the 
bars’’ are met inthe Child of Beth- 
hem as the symbol of all child- 
yod. At this season the great 
ypes of the race are renewed 
roughout a troubled and con- 


ember him whose life continues 


life and inspire our lives to 
eir possible best. C.L.S. 


ecember, 1948 


LET Us, 5H SILENT, 


Let us be silent for a little while 
This holy night; 

Let us go out where the silver winter 
Stars hang still and white, 

And let us find His star, and stand 
Beneath its drenching light. 


We will be calmer for the time alone 
Where still things are; 
We will be stronger than we were 
before, 
And cleaner, far, 
For the brief time beneath 
showering 
Light of one white star. 


Grace Noll Crowell 


WHAT BRATTLEBORO DID 
FOR DISPLACED CHILDREN 


the 


A check for $159.75 from All Souls 
Church School, Brattleboro, Vt.! 
**"No, we didn’t hit a jackpot nor 
hold up a stage. We earned it; that 
is, we earned $59.75, and the rest 
but that’s another part of the story.’’ 
Thus began an exciting letter from 
the superintendent of the church 
school, Mrs. Raymond L. Brown. 

From the start there had been 
careful planning with teachers and 
pupils. Pictures were shown; needs 
were presented. Then giving was 
discussed: the difference between 
a real gift and an “ordinary con- 
tribution.’? To mean something a 
gift must represent individual ef- 
fort and sacrifice, was the con- 
clusion arrived at. So each class 
set to work. 

On Sunday November 7, before 
assembling, pupils met with their 
teachers to count their offerings 
and choose a spokesman. Later 


each spokesman reported to the 
school the total collected by the 
class and each member reported 
not how much he had given, but 
what he had done to earn his gift. 
Then he emptied his money upon 
the offering plate. 

**I do wish you might have heard 
those reports! There was a group 


of eight 4th graders who, with the 
help of their teacher, had collected 
and sold about a ton of old papers 
besides making personal gifts. 
They Had overs l5x005— > Their re- 
ports nearly brought down the 
house. They had been out over 
the hills collecting their paper, 
and they had had a wonderful time. 
They were so funny, yet, at the 
same time, serious. (How much 
they and their young teacher had 
grown in three short weeks!) The 
other reports were equally satisfy- 


ing. Leaves had been raked, a cake 


baked, household duties performed, 
candy and movies given up, and in 
some cases, whole allowances 
turned over. There just wasn’t 
anything half-hearted about them - 
a small group, only a few over 
forty, yet what power one sensed 
that morning!”’ 

Pleased with the children’s ef- 
forts and the ‘real’? gifts they had 
given, Rev. Fred H. Miller, minister, 
told the story of what had just hap- 
pened 1 in church school to his morn- 
ing congregation. At the close of 
the service the grandfather of one 
of the pupils handed him a check 
for $100 to be added to the child- 
ren’s offering. And that’s why the 
gift from Brattleboro church school 
is $159.75! 

PARA ERE 

As we gather in the warmth and 
cheer of our homes this night, O 
God, may we be mindful of the 
homes the world around in which 
Christmas will be only a name. 
May something of the joy and bright- 
ness of this day enter the hearts 
of little children. And may fewer 
be cold or hungry because people 
have cared and have sent them food 
and clothing. 

Amen. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


THE RANDALL 
MEMORIAL WINDOW 


of a memorial 


dedication 
window to the late (Mother) Mary 
Dole Randall was the occasion of 


The 


a splendid get-together in the 
Woodsville, New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday, 
Oeminse 7c The church was 
filled to capacity. 


The window ‘tjesus, the Good 
Shepherd’? by Plockhorst, was 
originally in the Universalist 
church at Northfield, Vermont, 
which burned some twenty years 
ago. The parish has been await- 
ing a suftable disposition of it and 
it seemed particularly fitting that 
it should be presented in memory 
of ‘‘*Mother’? Randall who, with 
her family, the Doles, had given 
years of service to that church. 

George C. Randall, son of Mrs. 
Randall, who made possible the 
installation, was present and 
participated, with Mrs. Bernice T. 
Flint of Northfield, in the pres- 
entation. The service of dedication 
had been carefully adapted by the 
Rey. Milton E- Muder, pastor of 
the church. The music was under 
the direction of Sherman Carpenter, 
organist, and Mrs. Adine Farwell. 
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Mrs. Theodore Kloss assisted at 
the piano. The address of the 
afternoon. was given by Ida M. 


Folsom, assistant in the office of 
the General Superintendent, a close 


friend of Mrs. Randall. 


An hour of fellowship followed in 
the parish rooms. Guests were 
present from five states. 


LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 
OF THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY BUILDING BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY CHARLES RIVER 
CAMPUS 


Boston University officials, 
students, alumni and friends from 
afatieygathéreds October), 21 ats 5 


o’clock on the Commonwealth 
Avenue side of the University’s 
Charles River campus to witness 
the cornerstone-laying ceremonies 
for the new $1,300,000 School of 


Theology building which is cur- 
rently under construction. Funds 
for it were raised by devoted 


alumni of the school of theology 
throughout the United States. Act- 
ually, ‘‘the stone’’ is composed 
of three cornerstones, one of the 


two sub-stones having been brought 
to Boston University from Epworth, 
England, famous in Methodism as 
the birthplace of John and Charles 
Wesley, and the other cut especially 
in Williamsburg, Mass., birthplace 
of William Fairfield Warren, Boston 
University’s first president. 

In the cornerstone box was laid 
a collection of memorabilia for 
historians of the future to unearth, 
among which were copies of the 
daily paper recording the event, a 


copy of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
and nine other religious periodicals 
published in Boston, and the 
October, 1948, Bostonia, Boston 
University alumni magazine, car- 
rying the recent Summer Com- 
mencement address by President 
Daniel L. Marsh, of the University, 
entitled, ‘‘The Last Hope of Man- 
kind Rests With Us.’’ President 
Marsh alluded to the fact that in 
this address, he raised the ques- 
tion, ‘*Will some future historian 
write the decline and fall of the 
American Republic?” 


Participants in the cornerstor 
laying ceremonies were Preside 
Marsh, who set the cornerses 
with a trowel handed to him 
Dean Walter G. Muelder of t 
School of Theology, who, in tu 
had received it from Treasurer 
Ray Speare after the latter h: 
dipped it into the wet mortar. G 
W. Cox, chairman of the Bost 
University Trustees, and Charl 
Francis Adams, chairman of t 
Trustees Executive Committe 
each placed a hand on a corr 
of the stone, symbolically dra 
atizing the strong support render 
by that group of men and wome 
Representing the alumni a: 
Warren S. Freeman, Boston U 
versity executive alumni secretz 
and the Rev. Leslie Johns; 
president of the school of theolc 
alumni association, held the ba 
on which the mortar was placed , 
the ceremonies. 


ARGYL HOUSER LEAVES FOF 
PASTORATEAIN EAST | 


The Rev. Argyl Houser, who | 
been minister of the Oaklandon U 
versalist Church since June 1, 1% 
when he left the chaplaincy, | 
cently resigned his pastorate] 
accept a call toy tne uloral H 
Universalist Church, Long Isla 
The” Rev. George” Ce” Boor 
been selected as minister of 
Oaklandon church and began / 
day morning November 7. 
Boorn who has served several U 
versalist churches throughout | 
State on a circuit the past y} 


has been living in Oaklandon. | 


Many projects, planned for ye 
have been realized during Hous¢ 
ministry in Oaklandon. These | 
the establishment of a library} 
new oil furnace and bea | 


ing system in operation; drill 
well, water system, rest roa 
hot water in kitchen instal 


electric stoves and grill gas ra 
in kitchen; establishment of or’ 
fund last year, successful 4 
pletion of a two-weeks Vacas 
Church School last summer; 
ization of Youth groups, 
establishment of the HOOS) 
VOICE OF FELLOWSHIP, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAT 


he Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 

Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 


within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton,,New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
for 


especial consideration 


veterans. 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


**f Told The Minister’’ 
“When I was small my parents 
nade me go to Sunday school 
whether I wanted to or not. So I 
lon’t make mine go.”’ 

“When I was small my parents 
ever made me goto Sunday School. 
oI don’t make mine go.”’ 


sk Oe) 


Having a first edition of “Uncle 
Zemus”’ to sell, a dealer in rare books 
tatalogued it, says Rotarian as ‘“‘bind- 
ng shaken; leaves soiled and stained. 
Jot a soul bit. So the next time he 
isted it this way: ‘Leaves loosened and 
oiled by the eager hands of loving 
*hildren.”’ 
He got three offers by telegram. 


Boston Globe 


Jecember, 1948 


STOUGHTON CELEBRATES 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Stoughton, Wisconsin, Uni- 
versalist Church celebrated its 
ninetieth year of the founding, on 
Sunday evening, October 24,°1948. 

An informal buffet supper, with a 
large birthday cake as a feature, 
was served to over fifty guests. A 
short informal program followed, 
presided over by Harry O. Hale, 
president of the Board of Trustees. 
At the meeting, Mrs. E. A. Malley, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
announced the purchase of a fine 
painting of the church building. 
The artist is Arthur Anderson, a 
former Stoughton resident. For the 
present, the picture will be hung 
in the Stoughton Public Library. 

Letters of greetings received 
from former pastors were read to 
the group, namely: Owen R. Wash- 
burn, Brattleboro, Vermont; Thayer 
B. Fisher, Augusta, Wisconsin; A. 
W. Altenbern, Hardwick, Mass- 
achusetts; M. L. Aldridge, Wood- 
stock, Illinois. 

The Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, 
pastor of the Wausau church, and 
superintendent of the Wisconsin 


Universalist churches, spoke on 
“The Task of Universalism.”’ 


PERSONAL 


At the request of the Illinois Con- 
vention of Universalists, Margaret 
Winchester devoted three weeks of 
November to counseling with the 
leaders of the church’s educational 
programs in Peoria, Avon, Walton- 
ville, Hutsonville and Joliet. 


SHEPHARD DOING EXTENSION 
WORK IN LOS ANGELES 


The’ minister of the Hollywood, 


California, Universalist church. 
Sheldon Shepard, is conducting 
extension services in the new 


Crenshaw District of Los Angeles. 
This rapidly growing section in 
Southwestern Los Angeles promises 
to be one of the largest, most 
modern business and community 
activity centers in the city. Mr. 
Shepard would like to receive 
names. and addresses of Uni- 
versalists in Hollywood or the 
Southern Los Angeles area. The 
address: Box 83, Hollywood. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. , 

Stained glass memorial win- 
cows made to order, Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls cf honor. 
Send for our free. catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUPTS*COREEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


LEADERS IN GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION, AND RELIGION 
HONOR THE FRIENDS 


Left to right, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston University, 


Nellie A. Friend, Victor A. Friend, 


president of Tufts College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend were 
the guests of honor at a huge com- 
munity reception held in Memorial 
Hall, Melrose, Massachusetts, Sun- 
day afternoon, November 7. The 
occasion was the fiftieth wedding 


anniversary of these two loyal 
Universalists. 
The many hundreds of people 


that turned out to honor the Friends 
represented every walk of life and 
all ages. Leaders in church and 
state and education were there as 
were representatives of business. 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University presided and 
read numerous citations. Repre- 
sentatives of dozens of organiza- 
tions in which Mr. and Mrs. Friend 
are active also read citations and 
presented symbolic golden chrys- 
anthemums. Dr. Robert Cummins 
spoke for The Universalist Church 
of America and the Rev. Charles 
A. Wyman spoke for The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House of 
which Mr. Friend is_ president. 
Lieutenant Governor Arthur W., 
Coolidge spoke for the Common- 
wealth. President Carmichael con- 
cluding the citations presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Friend with a golden 
vase and a purse which Mr. Friend 
promptly turned over to the Director 


and Dr. Leonard Caemichael, 


of the Melrose Hospital. Follow- 
ing the presentations Mr. and Mrs. 
Friend each spoke brietly. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 95th Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention met in Racine October 
8. After guests and delegates were 
registered and taken care of by 
the hospitality committee, they 
met at the church for an informal 
supper. Following the introduction 
of the Convention officers and 
ministers, the group adjourned to 
the auditorium for an address by 
Leslie T. Pennington of the First 
T nitarian church of Chicago. 

The Saturday morning session 
was opened with devotions led by 
the Rev. Norman L. Sparbel, the 
new pastor of \lukwonago, and was 
followed by the business session. 

luring the pusiness session the 

“isconsin Convention took initial 
steps toward strengthening and en- 


riching the programs of churches 
in the Midwest by inviting their 
neighboring states, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota to co-operate in 
forming yur State Conventior 
Two representatives from the Towa 
Convention wer: euests at cine 


in response to this covitat iaae eae 
ters were received from Illinois 
and Minnesota indicating their 
interest and desire to co-operate. 
A Planning Committee consisting 
of representatives from each of the 
four states is now being formed 
which will meet in the near future 
to prepare a tentative organization 
of a Four State Convention. Watch 
for this new star on the horizon of 
Midwest Universalism. 

The convention voted to purchase 
a sound film projector and screen 
which is to be made available tc 
the active Universalist churches 
of the State. | 

In a noon luncheon at the Hote, 
Racine, the Rev. Herman F. Thomas 
of the Methodist church, Racine. 
gave the address_ on “Whar | 
Happened at Amsterdam’’ 

A banquet was given " Saturday 
evening after which Dr. Carroll A) 
Wise addressed the group of 
**Religion and Health’’. 

Sunday morning the group wort 
shiped together in the Reed 
church and the newly-elected off 
ficers were installed. Busines: 
was concluded Sunday afternoon. | 

The 96th annual convention wi 
be held in Mukwonago in 1949. 


| 
EDUCATION FOR | 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 
| 
| 
| 


Theological School of 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSIT 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


Buy Your Books, From Bible 
To Best Sellers, From The U 
versalist Publishing House, 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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(Carmichael, Leonard, 334. Ches- 
Iton-Mangle, Maeanna, 298, 427. 
lolbert, Horton, 466. Cope, 


obert L., 379. Cummins, Robert, 
3, 88, 107, 277, 470. 


iFisher, Carleton M., 205. Fehl- 
jager, H., 88. 
Gehr, Harmon M., 458. Gibbons, 


frainard F., 252, 301, 423. Giles, 
fhilip R., 467. Gilroy, William 
= 125. Girelius, Charles G., 105. 


Harkins, Albert F., 424. Har- 
son, Frederick L., 477. Hartley, 
lorley R., 156. Heilig, Matthias 
m 454. Hiltner, Seward, 151. 
ilton, Hope, 342, 508. Holden, 
mer.. 221. “Holm, Henry, 130. 
lolmes, John Haynes, 178. Hunt- 
ey, George E., 418. 

Kapp, Max A., 3, 301. Kernan, 


illiam C., 303. 

Lalone, Emerson Hugh, 29, 110, 
me §=6202,. 313), 350. Lapoint, 
reorge M., 7, 473. Latham, Harold 
-, 414, 486. Logan, Spencer, 173. 
MacLean, Angus H., 5, 294, 432, 
61. MacPhee, John Stewart, 155, 
92. McMillan, Donald C., 19, 345. 
laxwell, Leon R., 85. McGinness, 
lason F., 482. Miller, Fred H., 
07. Morgan, Donald W., 377. 


Olson, Carl H., 62, 101. 

Meacock, Arthur, 64, 272, 428. 
‘erry, Albert Q., 305, 504. 
Robbins, Douglas, 376- Robinson, 
Slement F., 230. Rose, William 
Vallace, 149. 

Schwenk, Emerson S., 432- Scott, 
Minton Lee, 152, 200, 479. Shep- 
ud, Sheldon, 131. Skinner, Clarence 
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CONFERENCES 
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Connecticut, 286. 
CONVENTIONS 

Georgia, 441. 

Illinois A.U.W., 445. 


Pennsylvania, 530. 
Wisconsin, 528. 


INSTALLATIONS 


Emmons, Charles H., 239. Fiske, 
Albert R., 140. Robinson, Heber 


Brown, 140. Sa’Adah, Mounir, 
22. Thorsell, Ernest A., 140. 
WOSS, (Carell Ib, WOs Weal. Weer 


dore A., 239. 
INSTITUTES 


Universalist Summer Institutes, 228, 
229, 231, 232. (announcement) 
Church School Leaders at Ferry 
Beach, 403. 

Leader Training Institute on Cape 
Ann, 23. 

Midwest Institute, 402. 


OBITUARIES 


Abbott, Mrs. Henry A., 444. 

Adams, Florence 8., 63. 

Albion, James F., 196, 213. 

Atwood, Nora, 70. 

Bisco, Adeline M., 139. 

Chapin, Kate Matthews, 444. 

Coe, Mrs. Lillian, 165. 

Conklin, Agnes Richardson, 322. 

Gurtisswe eels 

Davis, Mrs. Wilbur L., 365. 

Gilmour, George, 161. 

Hellstrom, Edward J., 365. 

Holabird, Alice, 406. 

Kramer, Charles, 70. 

Lane, Alfred C., 220. 

Litchfield, Percy T., 46. 

Lobdell, Isaac Veeder, 70. 

Lyman, Mrs. Fannie Chamberlain, 
404, 

Macduff, Isabella Sterling, 365. 


MacKinnon, Margaret Spanton, 322. 

Mimmack, Dr. Alfred E., 404. 

Minor, Belle Weed, 365. 

Morris, Mrs. Henry C., 118. 

Morris, Henry C., 404. 

Needham, Mrs. Marie L., 322. 

Newman, Mrs. Winna S., 404. 

Olson, Florence (Mrs. Arthur I.), 
nS: 

Perham, William L., 139. 

Perry, Oscar Hoyt, 261. 

Roberts, Cynthia Korleen Adams, 
165. 

Roblin, Dr. Stephen H., 117. 

Taylor, Mrs. Olin P., 165. 

Ward, Melvin Nash, 261. 

Wolfe, Janet, 365. 


ORDINATIONS 


Macpherson, Robert 
Sa’Adah, Mounir, 22. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 


Harold, 368. 


World Community Day, November 
5th, was fittingly observed by the 
women of the federated Congrega- 
tional-Universalist Church at 
Orleans, Mass. Fifty women rep- 
resenting all the churches of Orleans 
as well as guests from Chatham 
Eastham met together to think and 
pray for world peace and unity. 

The speaker, Mrs. Rosalie West, 
taking as her topic ‘‘Action for 
Peace’’, stressed the importance 
of keeping informed about our 
neighbors all over the world, and 
so realizing more deeply our kin- 
ship with them. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Henry W. Felton 


The postponed 117th session of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Con- 
vention was held on Friday and 
Saturday, October 22 and 23, at the 
Church of the Restoration in Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Universalist Women 
held their annual business meeting 
in the sanctuary while at the same 


hour the Pennsylvania Church 
School Association met in the 
church basement. 

Following these meetings, the 


Rev. Horton Colbert, Director of the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, spoke 
to the entire convention. A dis- 
cussion followed his address. The 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, of Lancaster 
presided. 

On Saturday morning, Henry W. 
Felton, of Montrose, presided over 
the business session of the con- 
vention. New officers elected were 
Wayne Dickey, Girard, Presidents 
Richard J. Walker, Philadelphia, 
Vice-President; Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Philadelphia, Secretary; 
Nicholas H. Greene, Philadelphia, 
Treasurer. Trustees elected were 
Herbert Campbell, Athens, to fill 
Mr. Gehr’s unexpired term (1949); 
Asher “Stichlery;= Reading; )" Rev. 
Lyman Achenbach, Towanda; James 
C. Krayer, Philadelphia, terms to 
expire in 1951. Fellowship com- 
mittee: Carl Foden, Towanda; A. 
J. Weakley, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Russell W. Lockwood, Brooklyn; 
Rev. Frederick Wilmot, Girard. 


Among important esolutions 
passed were those favoring re- 
organization of some of the twenty- 
one state conventions on a regional 
rather than on a state basis; an 
invitation to study groups to secure 
any available material on Russia 
in an effort to arrive at an objective 
understanding of that country; a 
community survey to find jobs and 
homes for displaced persons and 
to render assistance to these in- 
dividuals in finding citizenship; op- 


position to all efforts to combine 
Church and State; a better under- 
standing of the conscientious ob- 
jector and a guarantee that his 
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legal status be protected. 

It was voted to wire the greetings 
of the convention to the Rev. 
Herbert se. Benton, 35:1-)., pastor 
of the Universalist Church of Staf- 
ford, Conn., who for many years 
was the secretary of this conven- 


tion and a former pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadel- 
phia. 

The toastmaster at the banquet 
Saturday evening at the Casi Conti 
Hotel in Glenside was Dr. Perry S, 
MacNeal, who introduced the office 
of the convention and several of 
the out of town guests. The main 
address was given by the Rev. 
Gordon C. Réadon, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Linesville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The convention will meet next 
year at Reading when the preacher 
of the Occasional Sermon will be 
the Rev. Mervin C. Helfrich, pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Smith- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be 
heid on Friday, December 17, 1948, 
at eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Following the business meeting, 
Mrs. Gladys Starrat Romeyn will 
speak on ‘*From Santa to Star’’. 

This will be annual Donation Day 
for Bethany Union. 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, 
CO 6-0240 on or before December 13 


for luncheon reservations. 


Elsie G. Hurley, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
DOOLITTLE HOME FOR 
AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The Annual Meeting for the Doo- 
little Home for Aged Persons, Inc. 
will be held at the Home, corne: 
of Baker and Bird Streets, Foxboro, 
Mass. on the fourth Wednesday in 
January, January 26, 1949 at two 
o’clock. 

Katherine C. Bourne 
Clerk and Asst. Treas. 


CONFIRMATION 
PTISMAL 


IGOWN: 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


THE BOARD OF ABSENTEES 


We are the Board of Absentees; 


We attend our church just as we please 
We judge it will run of itself, you knov 
And, Sundays, we’re just too tire 


to go! 
We are the Board of Absentees; 


At business meetings our chances w 


seize 


To tell exactly how things should § 


run, 


But we lift not a finger to get thex 


done. 
We are the Board of Absentees. 
Men and women of all degrees; 
“Shall we give up the church? 
never, never! 


“Shall we go today? 
ever!”’ 


Well, scarcel 


We look for a better world far bets 


than this, 


A world of 
bliss, 


A day of right through the Seven Se 


But just now we’re the Board 


Absentees. 


Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Md. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 


able to aid college graduates | 


in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


i 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


ject in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big 
unabridged dictionary les- 
sens the need for investment 
in a multitude of special 
works of reference. Equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 
multivolume — encyclopedia, 
it costs less than  seven- 
tenths of a cent per page. 
When the long life of the dic- 
tionary is considered, its cost 
per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the total 
book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illustrated; 
magnificent color plates; 3,350 pages. 


REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 1234 x 934 x 5 inches. 
Weight, 1614 lb. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed. ..... $25.00 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed...... 30.00 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 1234 x 934 x 3 inches. 
Weight, 91% lb. 
No. 5 Tan Library Buckram, sprinkled edges, 
indexed) FyAt- ste eee ler hE eich Aeoests 32.50 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
of SYNONYMS 


The most comprehensive work of its 
kind ever published. Includes full 
coverage of Antonyms, and analogous 
and contrasted words. Alphabetically 
arranged and fully cross-referenced, 
it is a handy student guide to the use 
of the right word in the right place. 
For all courses in the effective use 
of the English language, written or 
spoken. A best seller and standard 
work in the field of Synonyms. 940 
pages. Size, 74% x 97% x 1% inches. 
Weight, 214 lb. 

No. 41 Tan Library Buckram, indexed ................ $5.00 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY TABLE 


This sturdy table is designed 
to hold the unabridged dic- 
tionary, or other large refer- 
ence book, for easy consulta- 
tion either from a standing 
position or by using a chair of 
average height The large 
casters (removable if desired) 
permit the table to be moved 
about with ease. 


Early American in design, 
the table is built of solid 
walnut, with a natural finish. 
Suitable for home, yet will 
withstand hard usage in 
school, library, or office. 


Size, 30 in. high x 24 in. wide 
x 1214 in. deep. Weight, 
23 Ib. : 


This ‘foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every sub- 


DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition 


IAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES .. . . for every need 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY — Second Edition 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s 
New International, Second 
Edition, this is America’s best 
selling desk-size dictionary. Used 
and tested daily by students 
in colleges, technical, normal, 
and high schools. The book that is most in demand because 
it excels in scholarship, accuracy, compactness, convenient 
size, and usefulness. 110,000 entries, 1,800 illustrations, 1,300 
pages. 


THIN-PAPER STYLE, 614 x 9 x 134 inches. Weight, 234 Ib. 


No. 11 Leather, Levant Grain, black, gold 
edges, indexed’ ec aeenn ns eee 8.50 


No. 11A Limp Pigskin, dark blue, gold edges, indexed 10.00 


No. 11B Limp Pigskin, light brown, gold edges, 
INDEXER WA ols siesta Co eae ee 10.00 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


Contains some 40,000 concise biog- 
raphies of notable men and women 
from every country and period of 
history — all within the compass of 
a single volume. Alphabetically 
arranged, it is a handy guide to 
essential facts—birth and death 
dates, important accomplishments, 
family relationships, influence on 
history. A valuable quick-reference 
source book for every course in the 
curriculum. 1,700 pages. Size, 74% 
x 97% x 2 inches. Weight, 414 lb. 2 

No. 43 Brown Library Buckram, indexed........... $7.50 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by the famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial staff. Attractive, 
modern typography, wide columns, 
clear illustrations. 57,000 vocabu- 
lary entries largely selected for their 
occurrence in books used in the 
upper school levels. 1,032 pages, 
1,200 illustrations, 8 color plates. 
Size, 714 x 914 x 134 inches. Weight, 
344 |b. Blue cloth, unindexed, 
6 $3.24; indexed, $3.56. 


DICTIONARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Planned to meet the needs of children My A2' 
from early elementary grades to the aay 
time when they are ready to use a more 
advanced dictionary. Carefully selected 
vocabulary of 38,500 entries, large 
type, simple and clear definitions. 
750 pages, 1,600 illustrations. Size, 
7x 9x 14 inches. Weight, 214 lb. 
Blue cloth, unindexed........... $2.12 


R 
ONARY FO! 
WAND GIRLS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Please send 


To 


Enclosed 


[check 


[_J]money order 


[charge 


a1 


TUFTS COLLEGE PEI 3 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
MINER HALL 

TUFTS COLLEGE 

MENFORI MASS, 


id 
38-3. 7_ 
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¢ ye APPEAL | 
GIVE ENOUGH! = | 


Wiad Stwe Sinpgoow 
YOUR CHURCH 
Foe a Cll TOMOUtOW 


Wake cheecka Ho: THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 
Wil GW: \6 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8 MASS, 


This year wake W a dtr a week br were 
PLEASE DO IT NOW... DONT WAIT 
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